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Ecclesiasticul Affairs. 
— 2 
THE DEBATE ON THE BURIALS BILL. 


THREE weary hours spent by the Houso of 
Commons on Wednesday last in debating the 
principle of a bill whose object was to allow 
persons who are not members of the Estab- 
lished Church to bury their dead in parochial 
graveyards with such religious service as may 
best suit their faith and feelings, may be taken 
as fresh proof that ecclesiastical liberality is yet 
at an extremely low ebb on the Tory side of the 
Speaker’s chair. It does not speak well for 
English breadth of mind, that this question, 
which has been agitated now for upwards of 
ten years, should still remain unsettled. Inthe 
second session of the present Parliament, we 
too hastily assumed that the justice of the 
claim put forward by Nonconformists would be 
speedily acknowledged, and that nothing re- 
mained but to adjust the mode in which those 
claims might be best carried into effect. We 
deceived ourselyes, however. We did not make 
sufficient allowance for the unconquerable ro- 
pugnance of parish clergymen, especially in 
rural parts, to suffer the least encroachment 
upon their local supremacy. Since the 
passage of the bill through a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1870, 
the reverend officials appear to have brought all 
the force of their influence to bear upon what 
may be described as the country party with 
a view to obstruct the further progress of the 
measure. That they can succeed in their object 
—for a while at least—perhaps for some years to 
come—we do not doubt. It is possible for them 
to make it part of that more comprehensive 
settlement which will touch their exclusive 
position in many more respects than that which 
relates merely to their monopoly of parish 
churchyards. Whether they will be wise in 
leaving so effective a weapon in the hands of the 
rapidly growing party who seck disestablish- 
ment, it is for them to consider and determine. 


For our own part, we do not believe that their in- 


definite postponement of so small and reasonable 
a demand, will secure for them in the end a 
greater degree of indulgence in relation to any 
of those changes which tho separation of the 
Church from the State will necessarily bring 
about. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of Wednes- 
day’s discussion was the persistent assumption 
by the opponents of the bill that parochial 
churches and churchyards, in placo of being na. 


tional institutions, belong exclusively to the 


members of the Established Church. Their 


feclings, their tastes, their prejudices oven, are 
alone to be consulted in any arrangements 
made for the use of these national possessions. 


Nonconformists, of course, are not entitled to | 


any voice in the matter. They may be subject 
to a crucl laceration of their hearts, in the hour 
of their deepest sorrow, by tho conscientious 
intolerance, and occasionally by the social dis- 
courtesy, of any clergyman in the Church of 
England. But almost any outrage upon their 
feelings is regarded as one of the accidental 
misfortunes of the condition in which they are 
placed by their religious belief. In urging upon 
the Legislaturo the redress of this grievanco, 
they have been wont to assumo a tone of humi- 
lity and of deference to the prejudices of Church- 
men, which has tended to give some countenance 
to the assumptions made on behalf of the clergy 
by their friends in Parliament. They have 
gained nothing whatever by their elaborate 
conciliatory attitudes. Any restrictions upon 
the operation of the principles they contend for, 
to which for peace’ sake they have given their 
assent, have been subsequently used against, 
rather than for, them, and they have treated 
nonsensical fears too much as though there 
were some reason in them. Itis time, we think, 
that this tantalising mode of carrying on the 
warfare were brought to an end. 


It is at length admitted by tho press, that 
parochial graveyards are national property, and 
that all Her Majesty’s subjects have a common 
and equal right to share the advantages which 
they are intended to confer. But in regard to 
the admission, it is said that the nation has also 
the right to lay down the regulations in ac- 
cordance with which the use of them should be 
enjoyed. The public parks, for instance, 
although they belong to no one citizen more 
than another, can only be available for the re- 
creation of any in conformity with such laws as 
may be made by the proper authorities for the 
preservation of decency and good order. True, 
but the complaint made by Nonconformists, and 
the grievance sought to be removed by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s bill, is that these graveyards 
are placed under regulations intended to please 
one class only of Her Majesty’s subjects, and to 
exclude all the rest. It is not to suitable regu- 
lations that they object, if only they bo of a 
nature which makes them applicable to all 
parties; itis to such regulations haying been 
framed with a special view to tho interests 
of one party alone, and to the handing over by 
law of the common property of all to tho 
exclusive management and possession of a 
moiety of the population. This, in truth, is the 
essential injustice of the existing system. Tho 
argument for its continuance is drawn almost 
entirely from the prepossessions and sentimental 
attachments of those whom the law has hitherto 
thought fit to favour. They dislike tho im- 
partial use of joint property by tho owners of 
it, becauso they have hitherto had it all to 
themselves. They think that their preferences 
ought, in the nature of things, to override other 
people’ srights. This, by -tho-by, wo may add, 
1s precisely the spirit which the Church Estub— 
lishinent is but too successful in exciting and 
sustaining. The mischievous effects produced 
upon society by ecclesiastical caste show them-: 
selyes in every attempt that is mado to 
romovo any of the anomalies growing out 
of the Church end State system. 


The division list was somewhat better than 
wo had anticipated. We wish wo could say 
that it augured well for the speedy passago of 
tho bill through the House. Tho state of 
public business, however, is such that no 
private member can secure the time necessary 
to push a bill of this character through all its 
stages, at any rate until a late period of tho 
session. Wo, agree with Mr. Young that 
Government ought to hayo taken the matter 
in hand. We believe it would have done so if 
the bill had been one that concerned the rights 
of Roman Catholics. The patience of Non- 
conformists is largely counted upon, and indi- 
rect support from their friends on the Treasury 
bench is all that they are looked upon as 
warranted to expect. Woll, it is of no great 
moment. Dissenters can wait, as they havo 
waited heretofore—but, certainly, hearty hélp 
from Her Majesty's Ministers, in remoyu a 
grievance of this nature, would not bo too h. 4 
a price for them to pay for the faithful sorvico 
of the Protestant Dissenters, and it can hardly 
be pretended that a silent voto in favour of tho 
second reading of tho bill adequately expresses 
Ministerial obligations to those of their fol- 
lowers who are intent upon realising ‘‘ religious 
oquality.“ 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux Liberation movement has provoked a rather 
considerable demonstration at St. James’s Hall, the 
first avowed object of which was to declare that 
reform and not disestablishment was the policy of 
the present time. Broad Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen met together on this platform, and, for 
the brief period of an evening, were in agreement 
This was enough, no doubt, to draw them toget) 
but it was necessary also to lay down some lind 
reform. These included increased liberty in * 
use of the Prayer-book, in the manner now being 
discussed in Convocation, the disuse of the 
Athanasian Creed, the increased influence of the 
laity, and the desirableness of the serious attention 
of Churchmen being turned towards the amendment 
of Church patronage, the reform of Convocation, 
and other questions of Church reform. 

We have read the proceedings of this meeting 
with some care, and have arrived at the conclusion 
that the only matter in which it was in good earnest 
was opposition to disestablishment. As far as we 
can judge, other questions were treated as com- 
paratively indifferent. Lord Lyttelton struck the 
key in stating his opinion at the outset that those 
who viewed it attentively would not advocate dis- 
establishment. Then he enumerated the other 
questions as alternatives, but candidly declared 
that the proposals with regard to the Athanasian 
Creed did not meet with his approval. Then there 
was a characteristic speech from Dean Stanley, who, 
although evidently decirous of winning Dissenters, 
never happens to speak upon a question in which 
Dicsenters are interested without saying something 
calculated to increase the very alienation which he 
so strongly deprecates. He contemptuously de- 
nounced, but not for the first time, the word 
„ disestablishment ” as a barbarous word.“ This 
is his readin of it :— 


It is intended, so far as I understs ind, to represent, 
not only in ecclesiastical affairs, but generally, that we 
ouvht to take very little account of institutions that now 
exist in the w rld—that we ought to go back to the 


bevinning, and CUMMICIUCY life over gal: in other 
words, that we ought to return from civilisation to 
barbarism. It also represents the policy of separating 


altoyether the great institutions of the Church from the 
control of the nation, on the broad principle that the 
State is unholy, and that what is called the Church 
and the clergy alone are holy. It represents also the 
policy that this great institution should be taken from 
the control of the laity—that is of the true Church of 
England—and given over to the control either of the 
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destruction of ecclesiastical 
and a new Act of Uniformity? Such 


language, like most of the language of the Broad 
urch school, is so exceedingly misty, and is used, 

, such an extreme disregard to the 
of words, that we fail to make 


does not Dean Stanley talk 
subverting the recognised prin- 


geology? Most of the subsequent speaking 

Church reform of the small sort we and 
We except from this 
the speech of the Bishop of Exeter 
which had in it the pure ring 
earnest conviction. 
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Humorous and clever the bishop 


undoubtedly was, and he succeeded in exciting, at 
the expense of a zealous Church reformer, all the 


the influence of the Bishop of Peterborough, was 
rejected by twenty-four to fourteen. 
reform? What chance is there of it after this! 
Dr. Rigg, the Principal of the Wesleyan Training 
College at Westminster, has assailed, in rather 


teaching, and Mr. Posnett calls his attention, as 
did a Protestant Dissenter in our columns a fort- 
night ago, to what this means as interpreted by the 
Anglican and Roman communions. A difficulty 
which we have met with in conversation, and 
which is raised by Dr. Rigg, is thus dealt with by 
Mr. Posnett :— 

One word in relation to the Manchester 
of united secular and separate religious 12 
which Dr. speaks so con ously, He says: 
— ‘The n teaching of children is to be a per- 

uisite of priests or parsons—‘a clergy reserve. Is 
this a fair tation? Was not one main objec- 
tion of the men who met in Manchester to Mr. Forster’s 
hill, that it handed over the work of educating the 
youth of the country not to the on, but, in effect, 
to the priest? This, however, says Dr. Rigg, is ‘‘the 
latest t of Birmingham anti-State-Church 

Di 


Radicalism, and of the — 2 liberality of the para- 
gons of free and enlighten ssent who met in Man- 
chester.” Such are the terms in which he chooses to 


during more than twenty years of public life, from the 
controversies of the time, I may be allowed to 

for a little more liberality of feeling in dealing with 

uestions on which good and wise men are not N 

men like Dr. Allon, Dr. Raleigh, and others, think 
Protestantism 


that the interests of our common and of 


treated with co may be iu error, but 
rtr * 2 opinions, and to 
have credit for high motives and principles 


Disabilities Bill, which will no doubt provoke 
some discussion. It to enact that the 
offices of Lord High Chancellor of England and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland may be held with- 
out reference to religious belief; to repeal the 


monastic orders ; 
property for pious uses are not to be 
ground of being superstitious. This 
is of course introduced in the interests of 


object to its first object, but the latter clauses will 
unquestionably be severely examined. 
The secretary of a Church Defence Society in 
Devonshire has endeavoured to draw our friend Mr. 
Richard into a controversy on public taxation for 
religious purposes. Mr, Richard said at Man- 
chester ‘‘thove principles were simply that the hand 
of the law must not be allowed to enter into the 
province of religion, that money must not be ex- 


member for Merthyr Tydvil for his authority that 
money is extracted from the general taxation for 
the teaching of religion in church or school. The 
time of public men is often inconsiderately and 
sometimes impudently wasted by persons asking 
them questions to which they have no moral right 
to expect a reply. Mr. Richard, however, did 
reply that he was laying down a pui:nciple, not 
stating a fact. This brought another letter, in 
which his obstrusive correspondent politely sug- 
gested that it was of great importance that in 
discussing public questions public men, and espe- 
cially M.P.s, should be guarded in their state- 
ments. Mr. Richard again veplies as follows :— 

Sir,—Please to observe that I have not used such a 
term as the hand of the law being used to extract 
money. I can’t prevent your mutilating and perverting 
my words, and putting upon them a construction I dis- 
iin, # gon Ghee 00 and gentlemanly thing 

In the next letter Mr. Kitson says your expla- 
nation is more ingenious than truthful.” How long 
is this sort of thing to be characteristic of Church 
defence ? 

The English Church Union has decided morally 
to uphold Mr. Purchas. At a meeting held last 
week Mr. Layman moved a resolution promising 
both moral and material support; but there was 
an evident, and, under the circumstances, natural, 
disinclination to pay the costs incurred by the 
Church Defence Association. One member sug- 
gested that they might give Mr. Purchas another 
library, and another that they should recommend 
him to go to prison! But the more moderate 
course was ultimately adopted of declaring the 
recent judgment null and void, and of not urging 
any course of action on Mr. Purchas. Meantime, 
Mr. Purchas continues on his way. 


Dr. Daly, Protestant Bishop of Cashel and 
Waterford, died on Friday last, in the ninetieth 
year of his age and the twenty-ninth of his epis- 
copacy. — 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 

This week the working men’s committee for pro- 
moting the separation of Church and State hold 
meetings at Lincoln, Derby, Leicester, and Bir- 
mingham ; and in the first week of March they will 
send deputations to Newcastle, Sunderland, and 
Darlington, and also to Maidstone. Last night the 
Rev. Geo. Conder was to lecture for the Liberation 
Society at Nottingham, and to-morrow he is to lec- 
ture at Braintree, on The national aspects of the 
disestablishment question.” The committee of the 
society are, we learn, about to hold some meetings 
of a novel kind in London, in addition to conferences 
and lectures. Deputations will visit some of the 
metropolitan Nonconformist colleges ; and on Friday 
evening Mr. Carvell Williams and Mr. Henry 
Bompas are to address the students of New College 
and Regent’s-park College, at a soirée at the first- 
named college. It is also, we believe, intended 
next month to invite Dr. Dexter, of Boston, to 
meet a number of the society’s metropolitan sup- 
porters at a soirée to be held prior to the Doctor's 
return to the United States. The annual meeting 
of the society is fixed for Wednesday, the Ist of 
May; and the usual public meeting will be again 
held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


CONFERENCE OF LONDON 
NONCONFORMISTS ON THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 


On Monday afternoon a conference of Noncon- 
formists was held at the Cannon-street Hotel to 
appoint a London committee to watch the educa- 
tional question with the view to secure religious 
equality. Mr. James Heywood occupied the chair ; 
and the Rev. J. G. Rogers acted as secretary tem- 
porarily. There was a goodly number of ministers 
and gentlemen present, including the following :— 
The Rev. Dr. Edmond, Dr. Landels, J. G. Rogers, 
Mark Wilks, E. W. Conder, Baldwin Brown, J. E. 
Tunmer, C. Dukes, F. Tucker, S. H. Booth, A. 
Hannay, E. T. Egg. J. C. Gallaway, M. A., W. P. 
Lyon, James Knaggs, R. Macbeth, J. Pillans, R. 
Spears, S. Conway, and Messrs. H. R. Ellington, 
James Spicer, H. Spicer, jun., Mr. Glover, J. 
Carvell Williams, 8. R. Pattison, — Carter, W. E. 
Whittingham. 

The Cuarrman reminded the meeting that the 
object of the conference was purely one of business 
—viz., the formation of a London committee with 
regard to Nonconformist interests. Many of them 
were present at the recent conference in Manchester, 
and the course then adopted would no doubt meet 
with general concurrence, especially on the subject 
of secular education ; but it was thought desirable 
to form a London committee to carry out in London 
similar views in a somewhat more definite way 
than had hitherto been done. Nonconformists were 


rendered material assistance in 1 te re- 
moval of religious tests in degrees, f ips and 
other endowments at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
it was thought there was room for a new committee 
on this subject of secular education as connected 


more 3 with school boards. One reason 
is 


: that school boards would extend all over 
the co probably in Scotland and Ireland 
also—and it was desirable that the education 
should be based on the fair principle of religious 
equality. He did not hope to accomplish 
much for the present, the 
Government had various important and anxious 
matters just now to attend to; no one 
wished to turn out the Government, or to 
t demonstration at present; but a 
might be mentioned, viz., what the 


was 


was doing at t. In 

2 and in the . e believed, 
was a commi i ormed to carry out 

the ents for com attendance at 
school, this committee would appoint a clerk 
at 2001 a year, and male visitors at 80/., and female 


visitors at 50/.a year. These committees would, 
in fact, be district school boards, acting under the 
central board ; and as the Church was alive to the 
fact, Nonconformists ought also to be on the alert, 
and he did not see why Nonconformists should not 
have a fair share in performing this work. The 
resolution to be brought forward at this conference 
would, however, deal with general principles with 
regard to the national system of education ; and 
the real work would probably be put off till the 
next general election, when the flag of secular 
education would be floated all through the country 
—with what result he could not say, but he was 
confident that ultimately the principle of religious 
equality would prevail. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. LANDELS proposed: 


That, in the opinion of this conference, the only satiefac- 
tony beste of a natignal ayuteus of education is 
in the resolution of jthe recent Nonconformist erence at 


Manchester : 
In any system of national education, the school board and 
the State should make provision solely for the 


“ 
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of the religious education 
Solis ten ventas effort. 
He was not quite sure that the Baptists were 80 
united that he could be said to represent that body, 
but he was sure the Baptists would support this 
movement — (Hear, hear) —on the principle that 
there ought to be no State pay for the teaching of 
religion. He thought, however, that Noncon- 
formists must take a little blame to themselves 
for the present state of things, owing to their 
want of a decided policy—instead of taking their 
stand on the rock of principle, he feared they had 
entered into communication with the Government 
on the basis of the sliding scale of expediency ; 
and thus they had gone further than they intended. 
They must now pronounce their own condemnation 
for ever having consented to the Government taking 
a simple step in what Nonconformists coriceived to 
be the wrong direction. As interpreted by the 
Government, the present system could never prove 
an amicable settlement of the educational ques- 
tion. (Applause.) What was the meaning of un- 
sectarian education’? It might mean something or 
nothing. One might wish religious teaching to be 
so colourless as to be unrecognised ; another would 
wish to have religion taught by no dogma—but as 
dogma was the bones of religion, what would reli- 
gion be without it? A third would have the Bible 
read only in the day-school, as if it were possible 
to allow the Bible even to be read without teaching 
religion. Unsectarian religion no doubt meant the 
ing of religion as opposed to denomina- 
tionalism ; but teaching of religion in any form, 
in rate schools, with or without the protection of 
the conscience clause, was a direct violation of the 
principles of Nonconformity. It was to be re- 
=— that they had allowed the question now to 
ift into the petty one, apparently, of how much 
this denomination and how much the other one 
was to receive ; they had descended from the grand 
principle down to a matter of expediency, on which 
their opponents knew so well how to gain an easy 
victory. (Laughter.) It was not, however, too late 
to retrace their steps, and he hoped the meeting 
would take up now an unmistakeable und on 
the question. It was id now that they 
must not exclude th ible from the day- 
schools, the people would not go 
with them, but that they must wait. He had 
no 44 with holding back their principles. 
(Hear, hear) — from a to uences. If 
they were true they would stand—if false let them 
abandon them at once—if true they were capable 
of application under all circumstances. The pre- 
sent time was propitious for enforcing their prin- 
ciples when Archbishop Manning demanded that 
the State should pay for the teaching of religion 
which the Church, he said, could only impart, and 
when they had the Scotch Bill, which showed that 
the Government already felt the pressure upon 
them which had disturbed the complacency with 


of each district should 


which Mr. Forster believed he effected the 
settlement of this question. In the Scotch Bill 
there were three courses , and the third 


one was to let the religious difficulty alone— 
(laughter) but the difficulty could not be let alone, 
and would continue to dog the steps of Govern- 
ment. After so many concessions to Nonconfor- 
mists was there to be a e step? He would 
like this meeting to say that whatever their re- 
ted leaders said or done, the great body of 
onconformists was not weak enough or cowardly 
enough to tolerate under the shape of an Education 
Bill the perpetration of a new injustice. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. Dr. Epmonp, in teconding the resolu- 
tion, said if this question of education were still in 
the realms of abstract thought and argument, it 
would be quite debateable whether Government 
had to do with it; but it was not in that 
— and the country had made up its mind to 
ve some sort of national education, although 
whether the country would be 1 with 
E m was more than doubtful. (Hear 
ear.) hat ought to be the conditions of national 
education? First, that the education enforced by 
the Government should be had by all the children 
in the community, and when the compulsory ele- 
ment was enforced they ought to keep quite clear 
of the ious element. He with the Lord- 
Advocate that the best way of dealing with the re- 
24 uestion in the Scotch Bill was to let it 
ear, hear) — but the Lord - Ad vocate did 
not let it alone, for 


hear.) leave it to the zeal of religious 
men, and not ‘adopt a system which would lead to 
the abomination of concurrent endowment. He 
thought it had long been settled that the most 
objectionable principle of all was the giving to 
everybody a dole out of the State money. (Hear, 
hear.) They ought to be very thankful to Cardinal 
Cullen for what he had done to clear their eyes. 
He did not blame Cardinal Oullen, but would only 
say, Carry out your own views at your own ex- 
os owl (Laughter.) As to the religion taught in 

tate schools, don’t let them form too high an ex- 
pectation of it. No end of nonsense was talked 
about it; but it was very small indeed. They 
would get no religious education worth calling by 
that name, unless it came from the earnest 
faith of truly religious men. Then let the 
Government leave it to Christian hearts to 
carry out religious teaching. He admitted | 


understood, and he wou 


that he could not carry one with him when 
he pro to exclude the Bible from the common 
day-schools. During the agitation consequent on 
elections on the London School Board we took this 
ground clear and sharp, and some of his congrega- 
tion thought he had gone a little wrong in the head 
—(laughter) ; but he was not ashamed to maintain 
that ground because he knew of nothing more dis- 
courteous or derogatory to the Bible than that 
miserable compromise of having it read without 
note or comment. (Hear, hear.) Could they get 
rid of positive religious instruction by reading it 
without explanation? What he would say was 
this—‘‘ I will have it as God's book or not at all. 
It shall not be put on a level with other old his- 
tories ; if it comes in at all it comes in supreme, to 
dominate all others.” (Hear, hear.) Therefore he 
said the school was not the sphere for the Bible— 
it should not be made part of the common school 
work, but it should be read where it could be read 
with the views of God and not of man. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Mr. Henry Spicer supported the resolution, and 
said he could hardly accept the confession 
made by Dr. Landels, as he was one of those who 
held out for the assertion of Nonconformist prin- 
ciples, and preferred an unmistakeable assertion of 
principle to an immediate victory. In Finsbury a 
change had taken place in public feeling on this 
question, and he believed nearly all the churches 
would rally to the secular flag now raised. (Hear, 
hear.) He 1 the English Nonconformists would 
assist their northern friends in this battle. The 
„Shorter Catechism was the burden of his boy- 
hood. (Laughter.) He “3 they would make a 
stand now at the Scotch Bill, and not leave the 
struggle until they came to deal with the Catholics 
of Ireland. It would bea fatal mistake to delay 
matters till then. If the local districts were to de- 
cide what the form of education should be, they 
knew what the result of such a system in Ireland 
would be. He hoped the conference would give 
— adherence to the secular platform. (Hear, 

ear. ) 


Mr. CarTER (Norwood) asked the meaning 
attached to the words ‘‘ secular education,” whether 
it would entirely exclude the reading of the Bible in 
the schools? At present there was a heated contest 
going on in Croydon in reference to an election to the 
school board, and the great difficulty was to ascer- 
tain what was meant by the reading of the Bible in 
schools. If ‘‘secular instruction” excluded the 
Bible, he should object to the passing of the reso- 
lution in that shape. 


The Rev. J. G. Roozns hoped the meeting was 
not going to split on this question. They could 
not, and did not, mean by secular instruction the 
teaching of the Bible. (Hear, hear.) The Bible 
was a religious book, so if they introduced it into 
the schools they introduced religious instruction 
there too. They had hitherto been driven to and 
fro through fear of encountering this sentiment, but 
sooner or later they must encounter it—(Hear, 
hear)—and they could not, as honest — ask 
to have their religious book taught at the expense 
ot the State. e admitted that amongst Protes- 
tants, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, there was 
no sectarianism in the teaching of the Bible; but 
the question was what system of education it was 
— le or right for a Government to give which 

w its resources from,the pockets of all classes of 
the community—the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
the Presbyterians in Scotland, and the Anglican 


Protestants of land. This had been their 
—— difficulty all along, and at deputations to Mr. 
ladstone the question always turned on this point, 


as to the admission or exclusion of the Bible; and 
whenever that point arose there was always some 
one to say that they could admit ars short 
of that, but could not to exolude the Bible 
from the day-schools. i they could not agree to 
that, they must make up their minds to a system 
of denominatioual There was no alterna- 
tive. The Bible was a denominational book to the 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone 
said, What will you do with the Roman 
Catholic?” Those who differed from this resolution 
would mee say how they would deal with that 
difficulty. n't let it be su that they 
cared less for instruction in the le because they 
would exclude it from the day schools. It was 
because they cared so much for it that they did not 
want it degraded to the level of a school book ; and 
they were also unwilling to pe te an injustice 
upon others in order to insist upon this religious 
teaching for themselves. (Applause. ) 

Mr. W. E. WurirrincuHamM thought there was a 
good deal of liberty of conscience involved on the 
other side of the question. It seemed to him it 
would be as unjust to compel parents to send their 
children to a secular school as to compel a Non- 
conformist child to go to a Church school. (“ No, 
no,” and laughter.) He pointed out that Govern- 
ment did not pay for religious teaching in the 
board schools, but only for results in secular 
teaching; and concluded hy asserting that Non- 
conformists themselves would consider the adoption 
of truly secular schools as an infringement of their 
liberty. (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.“) 

The CHAIRMAN thought the subject was fully 
put the resolution. The 
resolution was carried nem. con, 


The Rev. A. HANNAy (in the absence of the Kev. 
Dr. Raleigh) moved: 

That, with the view of securing an amendment of the Edu- 
cation Act in the sense of the foregoing resolution, of watchin 
the educational polley af the — and of taking suc 
action as may from time to time appear ble to promote 


the interesta of uality, a Londen Nonconformist 
Committee be — 2, ‘ 


He avowed his perfect accord with the most ex- 
treme sentiments that had been uttered in relation 
to secular education. (Hear, hear.) He could not 
understand how Nonconformists could hesitate to 
assert that, if the State interfered in education, it 
shoukl confine itself to secular subjects. He 
lieved Dr. Landels had a little over-stated the case 
as against the Nonconformists. Here and there, 
no doubt, they had sent men into the House of 
Commons who had been pushed forward into the 
character of representative men, without political 
foresight, or deeply versed in Nonconformist 
matters, and who had faltered. (Hear, hear.) The 
great disadvantage of the body was that they were 
not organised. He had no doubt that nineteen- 
twentieths of the Nonconformists would be in 
favour of secular education—(Hear, hear)—and that 
some of the gentlemen who had spoken had been 
led by sentiment rather than by principle. The 
formation of a committee in London would make 
up the defects of which he had spoken. Already 
committees had been formed in Birmingham and 
Manchester, but London had none. London had 
societies which watched over every political move- 
ment affecting religious liberty and equality, but 
some of these wanted waking up a little. They 
could not, however, wait for the waking-up of the 
slumberers —(laughter)—but must try and get to- 
ether the great mass of Nonconformist opinion in 
ndon. ‘The want of this common sentiment had 
been the cause of past failure, but in future they 
must be ready for any emergency. 

The Rev. Spears seconded the resolution, and 
said the Unitarians might fall under the blame of the 
Rev. Dr. Landels, as they were very much divided 
in opinion on this question, but he was glad to say 
a feeling was coming over that body that the time 
had arrived when they must stand square with 
justice—(Hear, hear)—and since they could not 

ve the Bible in their schools without doing an 
injustice to Roman Catholics, he believed they would 
come out clear and clean in this matter. e had 
1135 come from Croydon, and there the school board 
eléction was giving rise to bribery and intimida- 
tion—mischiefs caused by the policy of the present 
Government. He wished it to be understood that 
Nonconformists did not set themselves against re- 
ligious teaching, but against the injustice to others 
of teaching religion in the day-schools. 

The Rev. 8. Conway said there was a sort of 
feeling prevalent that if religion was left out of the 
day-schools it would not be taught at all, but he 
thought the difficulty could be met by the mini- 
sters pledging themselves to teach it to children 
independently of the day-school. 

The Rev. G. M. Murpuy said the necessity for 
this movement was shown by the fact that the 
London School Board has already taken over Church 
schools of the highest Church type, receiving the 
Government grant, and this was only the com- 
mencement of a mischief that would grow. He 
hoped the question would be settled long before the 
next general election, otherwise there would be 
such a stir in the country as had not been for 
several generations. 

Mr. Jonx Grover thought the object of the 
meeting was to increase the political influence. of 
Nonconformists—(Yes, yes)—and therefore it was 
wasting time to embark in a crusade against the 
Bible. (Oh, — According to the dictum of one to 
the s ers he found he been all his life degra- 
ding the Bible ; but in advocating the use of the Bible 
in the schoolroom he had been taught by his Noncon- 
formist forefathers that that was a useful proce- 
dure: and if they now took the opposite view he 
thought instead of increasing their political influence 
“< would decrease it. (No, od 

he resolution was then passed unanimously. 

The Rev. F. Tucker, in méving the — 
of the committee (Which included the following 

tlemen, Mr. Richard, M. P., Mr. C. Gil 

P., Mr. E. Miall, M. P., Ko.), quoted a letter 
from Mr. Cobden, dated 1853, in which he 0 
in favour of the clergy teaching — to their 
children, but, he added, ‘*We should recognise 
the necessity of giving religious instruction, and 
not being ourselves competent to give it, we ought 
to set out with the avowal that we are anxious 
to afford those who are, the opportunity of giving 
it—(Hear, hear)—but I with you that we 
ought not to profess to find rooms in the school- 
house for that purpose.” He (Mr. Tucker) hoped 
that view would be generally concurred in. : 

Mr. Pattison seconded the resolution, which 
was carried ; and on the motion of Mr. CARVELL 
WILIIAus, a vote of thanks was given to the chair- 
man for presiding, and the proceedings of the con- 
ference terminated. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers announced that a meeting 
of the committee would take place at once in an- 
other room, and that subscriptions would be 
required to defray the expenses of the committee. 
Several donations were at once handed to Mr. 
James Spicer (the treasurer), and the chairman 
promised to contribute 50d. to the fund. 


“CHURCH REFORM. 


On Friday night a meeting of those who “ desire 
to strengthen the Church of England by judicious 
reforms” was held at St. James’s Hall. Every 
available seat was occupied, a large number of 
eminent divines being on the platform. The Right 
Hon. Lord Lyttelton An, 

The resolutions moved in the course of the even- 
ing were as follows :— 


1. That the reform and not the disestablishment of the 
Church of England should be the policy of the present time. 


“om — 
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Dean SrAxkLxv, who was received with 
thusiasm, moved the first resolution, to which he 


subscribed in ev His motives, he said, 
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ious feeling, to let the reli- 
instruction of the country become denomina- 
and sacerdotal. A venerable 
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of the Liberal party, had once 
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mation of w © must be ual and 
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to surrender his own time to the Dean of 
Westminster, but to no purpose. 


by Mr. Tnouas Huauess, 
v. Canon Ryiz. Th 
— England until the 
un 0 
he was sensible that reform 
wanted to see her more the 
so much the Church of 
and the priesthood. A state of 
ressed in the resolution would 
By altering thom in this 
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The Rev. Canon Mixx, D. D., in moving the 
third resolution, said that it demanded most careful 
He was a fervent admirer of the 
Athanasian Creed ; but whether that creed should 
be retained for public recital was another and dis- 
tinot question. 

Mr. Cowrxn-Txurlx, M. P., seconding, said that 
this difficulty could not be escaped 
some form or other, settle the question. 
had prevented many worthy men 
from going to the Church, and might rend asunder 
© wished to see united. There was no sacred- 
ness in the ritual which enforced its 
A OLERGYMAN, contending that 


lower — of this 


onsideration. 


; we must, in 


ublic recital. 
e damnatory 


clauses were not in effect different from words of 
our Saviour, moved the previous question as an 
amendment, which, however, was negatived. 

Dr. B head-master of Harrow, moved the 
fourth resolution, maintaining that no other system 
could realise the 2 idea on which the Chris- 
tian Church was founded. It would also, he said, 
bring the Establishment into harmony with the 
peers classes. Mr. Sart, M. P., seconded the reso- 

ution. 


The fifth resolution was introduced by the Bishop 
of Exeter, who, in the course of a vigorous speech, 
said that there were evils and difficulties which 
could not be removed without some ier mode 
than at present existed of ing with them. To 
instance some not previously mentioned, the sale of 
livings shocked the sentiment of the people, lowered 
the sense of responsibility in patrons, and often 
blunted the moral sense of the clergy. Another 
evil was the difficulty of dealing with wicked clergy- 
men, who, having been convicted of drunkenness 
or immoralit¥, would, under the present order of 
things, be suspended for a time, but afterwards be 
restored to their parishes. The desideratum was a 
body in which the laity and the clergy should come 
face to face and find out each others mind. Par- 
liament, which in general was xa ago, | unwil- 
ling to handle ecclesiastical subjects, would not be 
unwilling to sanction what such a body desired. 
Under this system the Church would rise to the 
elevation expressed in the words of the nation to 
her, We commit the religious life of England to 
your hands.” 

Sir Gzorer Youna followed on the same side. 

second, fourth, and fifth resolutions 
were carried unanimously, The third had several 
hands held up against it, but was passed by a large 
majority. 
e proceedings terminated at a late hour. 


THE PRESS ON THE BURIALS BILL. 


The Times holds that it is lamentable that such a 
subject as the burial of the dead should supply a 
chronic source of mutual antagonism. 8 
and the vast majority of Dissenters are, at all 
events, fellow- Christians, and it is a commonplace 
that sectarian differences vanish before the light of 
the next world. The solution of the difficulty evi- 
y lies in a compromise between the two ex- 


On the other hund, common sense as well as justice 
to the Church requires that the Dissenters should 
admit some restriction upon the kind of service to 
be performed in churchyards. Even allowing Mr. 
Miall’s statement to be true, that the churchyards 
belong as much to the Dissenters as to the members 
of the Church of England, it no more follows that 
any and all Dissenters have a right to use church- 
ards as they please than the fact of the National 
all being public property proves that any 
may do what he pleases in the building. 
Post contends that there can be no doubt, 
after Mr. Miall’s s that the construction 
which the Conservatives have given to Mr. Morgan’s 
bill is 2 just. Considering Mr. Miall's 
declaration of relentless hostility to the Church, it 
might have been expected that the Government 
would bave taken some notice of a speech which 
wholly removed the bill from its former basis. 
There should be no playing fast and loose with this 


question. 

The Telegraph asserts that amidst much that 
was ill-timed and calculated to impede wholesome 
legislation on the subject, Mr. Miall still took solid 
ground when he rested the claim of Nonconfor- 
mists on the principle that the Church is the 
National Church, and that, therefore, the sacred 
edifices and churchyards belong to the Dissenters 
as well as to members of the Establishment. 

The Standard is disappointed that, notwithstand- 
ing the result of recent elections—a gain of five 
seats or ten votes on a division by the Conservatives 
—the second reading of the Burials Bill should 
have been carried by eleven votes in excess of the 
division of last year. It proves that while the 
country is manifesting an increased distaste for the 
measure, there is a perceptible falling-off in the 
zeal of those who are commissioned to resist it. 
The Standard maintains that the time has come 
when the friends of — Church must * — 1 
unyielding in resisting the extortionate demands o 
the political Dissenters. 

We have carried the policy of concession to its ex- 
tremest limit, and henceforth we must be resolute in 
to them. We believe that the great ma- 
jority in the country, including a body of the Dis- 
senters themselves, is strongly hostile to their irritating 
and exorbitant policy towards the Church, and that 
the Liberal ‘eat 4 have wholly mistaken their duty in 
supporting it. o must look to a general election to 
rectify the blunder which gives Mr. Miall’s faction so 
large a measure of influence in the House of Commons. 
The elections of the past twelve months should have 
taught both the Nonconformists and their Liberal allios 
that the country is against them in their incessant raids 
upon the — Let us hope that the appeal which 
cannot be long delayed will bring the lesson home to 
them with convincing and irresistible force. In the 
meantime, as well in regard to the Burials Bill as to all 
other developments of the Liberation Society's pro- 
gramme, the time has come to resist them at every 
point and yield nothing. 

The Saturday Review thinks it obvious that, as 
the bill stands, Jum Howlers, Positivists, Free- 
thought Republicans, Free-love Sisters, Shakers, 


taken very suddenly at the last. 


| and Socialists would have full liberty to celebrate 


their peculiar rites, and to indulge in any extrava- 
gances which might be suggested by fanaticism or 
malice. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
2 embodied in Mr. Morgan's bill is only the 
hin end of a dangerous wedge. The delivery of 
sermons and political addresses in the churchyard 
would be followed by a demand for the freedom of 
the stump in the church itself. The rainy day” 

1 would be cmp yd pressed, and there 
would be loud complaints of the inhumanity of any 
cle who refused the use of his church to a 
party of drenched and dripping mourners. It is 
significant that the Nonconformists at Manchester 
claimed to be placed on the same footing as Church- 
men with regard both to marri and burials, 
ap tly implying that the churches of the Estab- 
lishment must be thrown open as well as the 
churchyards. It is, of course, impossible that the 
Church of England should consent to occupy the 
humiliating and intolerable position of being the 
only denomination which had no churches or church- 
yards of its own. 


THE ABBE MICHAUD AND THE ANTI- 
PAPAL MOVEMENT IN PARIS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Guardian com- 
municates some interesting information relative to 
the leader of the new anti-Papal movement in Paris. 
The Abbé Michaud is not the vicar of, but a 
vicar ‘‘at,” the Madeleine, which is precisely 
synonymous to our saying that the Rev. Mr. So- 
and-so is ‘‘ one of the curates at St. George’s.” The 
staff of clergy at the Madeleine consiste—first, of 
the newly-appointed curé or rector (in the place of 
the Abbé ä M. Le Rebours, a strong 
Ultramontane, and who was installed (or read in) 
only on the 2nd inst. Next to him comes M. Pajot, 
called first vicar, and M. ae _— second 
vicar. The former is very popular in the ish, 
which would have gladly Any om — —— 
but hierarchical traditions, and perhaps also the 
moderation of his opinions, interfered, it is said, 
with such promotion. There are besides nine 
others, called simply vicars or curates, of whom 
M. Michaud is the last but one in the list, having 
been appointed by the late archbishop in 1860. 


He was born in 1839, and ordained in 1864, havin 
been originally of the Dominican Order, an 
associat. with the Pere Lacordaire. He 


subsequently, however, entered the ranks of the 
secular clergy. He is known y to 
many of our own leading clergy and laity 
in He has visited Oxford, and pos- 
sesses the rare advantage (among the French 
clergy) of unde ing English as well as German. 
He is considered, tho young, to be a very well- 

man, greatly superior in that respect to the 
Pére Hyacinthe. Of course, as you may suppose, 
his opinions upon the points in question were not 
unknown, nor does the step he has taken surprise 
those who knew him intimately, though it was 
I preached and 
communicated,” he said to me two days afterwards, 
at the Madeleine on the previous Sunday, and 
now here I am dans les rues. His letter, in fact, 
was sent (like that of Pere Hyacinthe) to the Temps 
for publication on Monday evening whence it 
was taken and telegraphed to as I an- 
nounced. The Abbé Michaud knows probably 
wore of the position and doctrines and writings of 

e English Church and Churchmen than the whole 
French Episcopacy put together, who are grossly 
ignorant both of our and literature, and 
indeed, of almost everything except their own side 
of the question. He showed me with great pride 
and admiration the beautiful Latin copy of our own 
Prayer-book, inscribed as the git of one of his 
most valued English friends. His recognition of 
the status of the English Church is perfectly frank 
and sincere. The Guardian correspondent ex- 
presses himself more than doubtfully as to the 
chances of M. Michaud finding much support in 
France. 

Another correspondent writes :— 

The Journal des Débats, which represents the highest 
culture and most liberal religious thought of France, 
salutes the bold rebel with a few words of respect ; such 
pious journals as the Fi sneer at his audacity ; and 
the Univers pours out a torrent of abuse that might 
come from the lips of a clever and remarka igious 
blac . 80 far the Abbé Michaud is honoured. 
But it would be a signal mistake to fancy that France 
will ever be mo | moved by a gospel which includes 
all the doctrines o 
D 
Ca agg 28 do * —— the logic of com- 
pro In religion as i 

First come those — — devoutly believe 
all the doctrines of the Church, that they are not 
a whit put out by the revelation of a new dogma. 
Next stand the great mass who care only to make 
money, to own houses, keep racehorses, and go into 
society, and who are wholly indifferent about religion. 
Third cco the aggressive sceptics who hate the 
clergy because the clergy are hostile to democratic rule, 
and whose detestation of the priestly order prompts 
them to declare war against the very name of Chris- 
tianity. Finally, we reach the philosophers, the 
savans, the men of letters, who look with silent dis- 
dain 3 the strifes into which Dr. Döllinger and the 
Pere Hyacinthe have flung their intellects. These 
elements do not offer a promising field for the cultiva- 
tion either of a new N or of a new heresy. The 
women, the bourgeoisie, the church-goers, are horrified 
by the audacity of a priest who braves the Holy See; 
the indifferent classes turn aside with a wn 
from any bit of print that threatens to prove religious ; 
the Evangelistical atheists sneer at the smallness of the 
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Abbés rebellion, and examine it th the micro- 
scope of contempt ; and the aristocracy of culture deem 
it a trivial 8 belonging to a category which 
they have long since classified and which has wholly 
Jost all scientific interest. The Protestants and the 
Liberal Roman Catholics do, indeed, applaud such 
of revolt, and these classes command the 
highest ; but numerically they are small, and 
the Abbé Michaud does not go far enough to please 
even them. Franco, as I have said before, is not yet 
ready for a religious Reformation. She lacks educa- 
tion, she lacks mora] earnestness, she lacks the spiri- 
tual capacities that formed the right hand of Luther. 


K 


INHIBITION OF A CLERGYMAN.—The Rev. W. S. 
Helps, late curate of Braintree, who was recently 
inhibited by the Bishop of Rochester from officiating 
in his diocese, has addressed an appeal to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, but his grace replies that he 
has no power in the case. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH EDUCATION 
Question.—Mr. Gladstone, in reply to the memorial 
signed by the Bishop and Mayor of Cork on behalf 
of a meeting of Roman Catholics on the subject of 
education, says he will make the memorial known to 
his colleagues, and at present he need do no more 
than state, that when the Government find them- 
selves able to make any proposal on the subject, it 
will be framed in accordance with declarations 
heretofore made by them on variqus occasions. 

THE VALUE or THE ConscreNcE CLAUsE.—The 
— is the fourth rule which parents are 
requ to preserve and put up in their houses, 
issued by the Liscard (near Birkenhead) National 


School. Every scholar who attends the day-school 


is required to attend also on Sundays, or will be 
excluded from benefit of the clothing club, and 
other advantages offered by the school. If, for an 
good and sufficient reason, parents do not wish their 
children to attend church, it must be fully explained 
to the minister.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND ReEticrovs EqvaLitry.—In 
reply to a memorial addressed to the Premier from 
a conference of North-East Lancashire Nonconfor- 
mists recently held at Accrington, praying for a 
repeal of Clause 25 of the Education Act of 1870, and 
for the withdrawal of all State grants from schools 
under denominational ent, Mr. Gladstone’s 
secretary writes :—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone desires me to 
add that he recognises the rules you laid down as 
his—viz., that vested interests should not stand in 
the way of reform; that there should be no con- 
current endowment; and that there should be no 
* inequality. 

* ROMANISTS AND THE PRE MINIsTER.—The 
Westminster Gazette (Roman Catholic paper) is very 
with Mr. G ne because he will not sub- 
mit to Cardinal Cullen’s behests. Those who are 
familiar with what took place at the recent con- 
ference of Nonconformists at Manchester will be 
amused to find the editor of the Gazette writing in 
the following strain :— 

Mr. Gladstone has deliberately sacrificed the Catholics 
of the United Kingdom to the Nonconformists. Tho 
revolt of the Nonconformists has intimidated the Govern- 
ment, and led to the su ion of that supreme act 
of justice, without which the abolition of the Protestant 
Church Establishment and the Land Bill will avail not 
a piu's head to the pacification of Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s subserviency to the Nonconformists is not the 
act of a statesman, but of a political craven; his be- 
trayal of the highest interests of a Catholic le has 
made Home Rule a possible alternative in Ire — * 
Let us try the effect of withdrawing the Catholic vote 
from the Government. Let us allow no opportunity to 
escape our hands of inflicting a condign punishment on 
those who have betrayed their pledges and shamefully 
sacrificed Catholic interests to Nonconformist prejudices, 

Religious Diashilities Abelitin Bill entitled the 
„Religious Disabilities ition Bill,” bearing the 
names of Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, Sir 
John Gray, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Matthews, pro- 
poses to enact that every subject of Her Ma 
— | hold the offices of or of 

Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland without reference to 
his religious belief. The ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor, in the event of the office being 
held by a person not a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, the bill proposes should be exercised by a 
rson appointed by the Crown or by the Arch- 

op of Canterbury. Ecolesiastical jurisdiction 
and trusteeship of Protestant charities belonging to 
the office of Lord Chancellor are, under the 
circumstances mentioned, to be exercised by such 
one of the chief Judges of the Courts of Chancery of 
Common Law, being a member of the Church of 
England, as the Crown may — The bill also 

roposes to repeal the p clauses of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act relating to monastic orders, and 
to that d tions of property for pious uses 
are not to be void on the ground of being super- 
stitious. 

WESLEYANS AND Hicuer Epvucation.—Durin2 
last week some important connectional committees 
have met at the Centenary Hall. A large mixed 
committee of ministers and laymen spent Thursday 
and Friday in deliberating upon Methodist higher 
education, and especially upon its altered relations 
to the Universities since the repeal of religious 
tests. Hitherto, the London University has Sens 
principally resorted to for an academic degree by 
the youth of Methodism. The future may. not 
ate A witness an extensive change in this 
respect. umerous proposals were discussed, some 
at considerable length, and the committee ad- 
ourned till July, to meet again shortly before con- 
erence. Previous to adjournment, however, a 
commission of six gentlemen was appointed to col- 
lect information, and prepare a report, the sugges- 
tions to be hereafter submitted to the comsaltves. 


— — 


One of the proposals mooted was to the effect that 
instead of the two schools at Kingswood and 
Woodhouse Grove giving an education almost 
exactly similar, one of them should become a pre- 
paratory, and the other an advanced school. A 


great economy of teaching power might thus be 
effected. Methodist — . 


Beligions und Denominntional News. 


The Rev. Henry Christopherson (not long since a 
Congregational minister) has announced his inten- 
tion of resigning the incumbency of Bedford Epis- 
copal Chapel, Bloomsbury. He will probably be 
succeeded by the Rev. G. B. Porteous, curate of 
Hanover Church. 

Tue Proposep SusrentaTion Funp.—The Con- 
gregautionalist announces the indefinite postpone- 
of ‘‘the project for creating a Sustentation Pund to 
supplement the inadequate incomes of a very large 
number of the ministers of Congregational Churches, 
and urges its readers to sup eh rally the scheme 
of the Rev. W. Guest, of Gra esend, for a college 
for the education of ministers’ daughters. 

‘* Free CHURCH or ENGLAND.“ — The question of 
the amalgamation of the Free Church of Eng- 
land with the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 
was long and anxiously discussed in a preliminary 
meeting, in the Executive Committee of the Con- 
nexion, and in the Council of the Free Church of 
England, on the 12th and 13th inst., when it was 
the nearly unanimous opinion of the three meetings 
that * 2 4 is impracticable. The most 
friendly feeling prevailed, and it was determined 
to act together as far as possible. 

WESLEYANS AND THE LAY Etement.—The last 
Irish Conference appointed a large and influential 
committee to meet during the year, to consider 
certain memorials in favour of lay delegation, and 
to report to the ensuing conference. The committee 
met in Donegall-square Church, Belfast, on W ednes- 
day last, and the proceedi occupied the entire 
day. There were twenty-three memorials in all, 
signed by about 300 persons holding various offices 
in the Church. The report is a privileged docu- 
ment, and it is presented fo to the con- 
ference; but we may say that the committee 
recommend the matter to the favourable considera- 
tion of the conference, as being, in their judgment, 
practical and expedient.—Belfast Times. 

Briec, LincotnsHirg.—On Tuesday, Feb. 13, 
the Rev. H. J. Lewis, of Manchester College, was 
recognised as the pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Brigg. The services were opened by the 
Rev. T. Ruston, of Barton, 8 the Scriptures 
and offering prayer; the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, 
B. A., of Lincoln, gave an address on Con tional 
principles; the Rev. W. M. Statham, of Hull, 
asked the usual questions; the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, 
of Sheffield, offered the prayer; and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Newth, of Manchester College, — the 
charge to his former pupil i and the Rev. D. 
Loxton, of Sheffield, preached the sermon to the 
people. The — — excited much interest, 
and the congregation was 

Orxx-AIR Misston.—On Wednesday evening the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the South London 
Auxiliary of the Open-air Mission was held at the 
Horns, —— under the presidency of 
Colonel Beresford, M.P., who warmly advocated 
the claims of the society. Mr. Joseph Palmer, 
one of the hon. secretaries, read the report, which 
stated that each Sunday during the past summer 
about 100 open-air services were held in South 
London, and that during the year 88,000 tracts had 
been distributed. The members were all unpaid. 
About 35/. covered all expenses. The meeting was 
afterwards addressed by the Rev. Bunnan Cassin, 
vicar of St. wae ttersea ; the Rev. Alfred 
Williams, vicar of Kingston-on-Thames ; and Mr. 
— M Gregor, hon. secretary of the parent 

ety. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The annual tea-meeting in con- 
nection with the Con tional Church, Oxton-road, 
was held on Monday, the 12th, in the schoolroom, 
when there was a large attendance, The reports 
read were of an encouraging nature, and showed 
that considerable progress had been made both in 
the church and congregation during the pastorate 
of the Rev. F. Barnes, B.A.,who has just entered 
upon his seventh year of labour in this place. Not 
only is the ordinary income of the church in a far 
more satisf condition, but a larger amount 
was subscribed last year by the oe ge for 
charitable objects. During the past two years 
about 1, 500“. has -likewise been subscribed and 
collected towards the liquidation of the debt of 
2,000/., which has for some time been a t bur- 
den. The Rev. G. Lord, of Stanley, and the Rev. 
R. Ashcroft, of Rock Ferry, were present and deli- 
vered addresses suitable to the occasion. 

Gosport.—The United Independent Church of 
Gosport held their first annual meeting since the 
settlement of the Rev. W. H. Jellie, as their pastor, 
on Wednesday last. Mr. Jellie occupied the chair, 
and alluded to the happy union which had taken 
place, expressed great satisfaction at the result of 
their labours, and at the pleasing prospect before 
them. Statements were — , by officers of 
the church showing their finances were in a most 
satisfactory condition, the result being a revenue 
of 557/., principally 6 the adoption of the 
weekly offering system. The pews had all been 
let, and increasing accommodation was re- 
quired. A statement by the secretary of tho 
building committee showed the cost of build - 


ing, including new organ, irs to minister’s 
house, and allowance to the retiring ministers to 
be 3,309/. Of this sum two-thirds had been given 
or peer There are some sixteen evangelistic 
and benevolent societies connected with the place, 
and an efficient Sunday-school. 

Home Misstonary Soctery.—From the Quarterly 
Record of this excellent institution we gather tho 
— a — the year which has now 
closed, the Home Missionary Soeiety, in : 
tion with county — we — 2 
evangelistic and permanent agency of 144 home 
mission pastors and grantees, with 100 lay e — 
lists, who preached the Gospel and did other Chris- 
tian work in upwards of 1,000 villages and hamlets 
of the rural districts of England and Wales. The 

ts have occupied 237 mission stations, with 745 
chapels and mission-rooms, and had an average 
attendance of more than 50,000 hearers. This 
agency has been ably supported by 237 lay volun- 
— preachers, and. 2,500 Sunday-school teachers 
and Christian visitors, who conducted house-to- 
house visitation, and conan upwards of 2,000 chil- 
dren in the Sunday-schools. Among the immediate 
and direct results were the addition of more than 
1,000 members to the fellowship of the missign 
churches ; and it cannot be doubted that much l 
has been done by the visits to 80,000 families, the 
distribution of 250,000 religious tracts, the sale of 
3,000 copies of the Bible, and 120,000 periodicals— 
such as the Christian's Penny, the Cottager, the 
British Workman, and the Band of Hope Review.” 
We regret to learn that with such ed pro- 
spects of usefulness, and such increased demands 
upon its resources, the funds of the society are in 
so low a state as to oblige the committee to reduce 
grants and refuse all new applications. 


SHIPLEY, NEAR Braprorp.—On Tuesday, Feb. 
13th, Mr. Robert Vaughan, formerly of Airedale 
College, was ordained as the pastor of the Congre- 

tional Church, Shipley, near Bradford. About 
our and a half years ago, cottage meetings were 
commenced in this populous district, in which the 
resent pastor, at that time a student, was one of 
the first to take part, and of which the success was 
so evident that after a time the Temperance Hall was 
engaged for public worship, and the present church 
was opened in December, 1870. During this time 
the pulpit was frequently occupied by Mr. Vaughan, 
who, at the close of last year received a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate. The present building, 
which cost — the ＋ oe ss by which 2,000/. 
has already been paid, 0 o average oongre · 
gation is only about 200, consists of two stories, 
the lower one of which is divided off into school- 
room, class-rooms, and vestry; while the upper 
room is used for ey" worship, and is neatly and 
comfortably fitted up for the accommodation of 300 
people. In front there is a plot of land adjoining 
the main road, on which it is intended to erect a 
large and commodious church. At the services on 
Tuesday, the Rev. W. C. Shearer, M. A., of Aire- 
dale College, asked the questions, which were 
answered in a very clear, manly, and satisfactor 
way by Mr. Vaughan. The Rev. J. R. Campbell, 
M.A., D.D., of Bradford, offered the prayer. The 
Rev. W. Kingsland, of Bradford, as former pastor 
of Mr. Vaughan, delivered the ch , from John 
xviii. 37. The Revs. 8. Dyson, of Idle; J. H. J. 
Taylor, of Bingley, and Henry Martin Stallybrase, 
formerly of Saltaire, also took part in the service. 
Tea was provided in the schoolroom, to which about 
250 sat down. In the evening the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., of London, preached the sermon to 
the people, from Isaiah xlili. 10. The Revs, W. C. 
Shearer, M.A.; J. B. Robertson, of Great Horton ; 
W. Houghton, of Allerton ; and J. H. Stanley, of 
Wortley, also took part in the evening service. 


Tne Rev. Jonx Davies, or Carpirr. — On 
Wednesday evening, the 8th of February, a number 
of personal friends bore testimony to the cordial 

rd and deeply-rooted affection with which the 
life and labours and character of the Rev. John 
Davies had inspired them. In accordance with an 
arrangement of a si ly felicitous and unobtru- 
sive nature, it was the pleasing duty of his more 
intimate acquaintances to present him with a testi- 
monial, not only as a recognition of his worth as a 
Christian, and zealous for the cause of God and 
man, but as an evidence of their appreciation of his 
labours among them as a citizen, and a warm advo- 
cate of civil and religious freedom. We simply lift 
the veil of privagy to point with pain to the circum- 
stance that Mr. Davies has long been suffering 
from serious illness, and trust that the sympath 
evinced by those who either sanctioned or too 
an active — in the proceedings of the even- 
ing, may have the effect of enabling him the 
better to bear his sorrows, and that a community 
of kindly feeling may tend to strengthen those 
bonds which, in his career, have drawn so many 
throughout the — towards him in the 
holy and pesceful relationship of love. The cere- 
mony of presentation took place at the residence of 
Mr. Davies, and was quite of a representative cha- 
racter. There were present—the Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
Liverpool; the Rev. J. Waite, B. A.; the Rev. J. 
Farr, Cardiff; Captain Rowland, Dr. ed Jones, 
Mr. T. Williams, Goitre, Merthyr Tydvil; Mr. J. 
Grifliths (Gohebydd); Mr. D. Duncan, editor of 
Cardif’ Times,; Mr. John Evans, Mr. J. O. Jones, 
Mr. T. Davies, Ke. The presentation was made 
by Dr. Jones, and consisted of a cheque for 400 
uineas, There were upwards of a hundred ministers, 
— members of Parliament, many justices, 
baronets, and mayors among the subscribers. 
Mr. Davies made a very suitable reply, and 
several gen addressed the meeting, ex- 
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their high i of the ministerial | to create rests exclusively u the responsibility of | there must be “ concurrent endowment.” I do not know 
and * labours of their valued friend. our contemporary. Eo. Noncon.} how long Mr. Gladstone has entertained the three prin - 


Corrtspondenct. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dax Srn,—Anxious as Nonconformists are to secure 


State, when the duties of the service are performed by 
Nonconformist ministers. 

Should the bill become law, this clause being retained, 
will not the measure be thereby rendered practically 
inoperative? Can any Nonconformist minister be ex- 
pected to consent to act as the lackey of the State 


nullity ? 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
W. GRIFFITH. 
Gerard-street, Derby, Feb. 10, 1872. 


[We believe that the object of the clause to which 
objection is taken in the fabove letter, is to make it 
evident that the of the bill wish only to 


believe that, in most cases, the fees for open- 


. 


we 
ing graves and for the service are not 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO LAMBETH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—It is reported in your last issue that three 
eminent Nonconformist ministers — whose names are 
sufficiently familiar to us all—“ have been presented to 

. HisGrace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by Dr. Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster.” : 
One of the penalties of greatness or “‘ eminence,” in 


gentlemen who have been presented, or any one, in- 
deed, imagine that they represent the Congregational 
body when they bow before the throne of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Of course these eminent ministers have a perfect 
right to toady to his grace the archbishop,” or to the 
first man of any other sect, if they please ; but the 
marvel is that it should please them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury owes his position to 
an institution which we distinctly repudiate - an institu- 
tion which, whatever its respectability and success, is at 
once a mighty hindrance to brotherly love among 
Christians in England, and a mighty engine for the 
promotion of Popery. If Dr. Tait had nct this position 
he would probably be content, like other gentlemen, to 
meet Dean Stanley's friends at his (the dean's) own 
house ; and to this there could be no possible objection. 
But in going to be presented, these three ministers 
were introduced, not to Dr. Tult as such, but to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

No one, Sir, can wish more heartily than the writer 
to be on good terms with all true Christians, and indeed 
with all men, but the only possible way, as we ought to 
know by this time, is to meet them always on terms of 
perfect equality. There has been far too much 
flunkeyism on our part, and consequently, the intole- 
rable arrogance of Episcopalians has been fanned and 
fostered by our own hands. 

Let us have no more of it; tis sickening, to some of 
us, at least ; detrimental to the interests of true religion, 
and most injurious to all immediately concerned. 

Iam, Sir, yours truly, 


REWOLF. 

London, Feb. 17, 1872. 

[The paragraph referred to by our correspondent was 
copied from the Record, That journal may or may not 
have correctly represented the circumstances of the 
case, and the public impression which it seems intended 


ELECTORAL POLICY AND NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, Permit me to remark in reference to the letter 
of Mr. Croft, of Shrewsbury, published in your last issue, 
that I wrote only of the county in which I dwell, and 
must repeat what I have already said, that a next 
election, whenever it may occur, if we can, with the 
ballot, succeed in returning two moderate Liberals 
only, the Liberal party will consider they have done 
great things and conferred a proportionate benefit on 
the country. The Nonconformist voters, however much 
they might wish to see returned a candidate pledged 
to the Manchester Conference Test, will not, I, bo- 
lievé, make the taking of that test, but the fact of the 
candidate being a decided Liberal, and not a Tory, the 
sine qua non. I know nothing about Shrewsbury. I 
was writing about counties, but I think Shrowsbury 
has, on Mr. Croft’s own showing, done what a crusty old 
Radical would call disgraced itself. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the concluding 
paragraphs of Mr. Croft's letter. I and many other 
Nonconformists do not believe in doing evil that good 
may (possibly) come. We do not believe in such a 
doctrine of contrarieties. We regard the Liberal party 
as represented by Mr. Gladstone to be squeezable, and 
capable of being “‘educated” up to our views. The 
Tories are unimpressionable, our unplacable foes, and 
one of the first things they would do if they succeeded 
to power would be to make us feel that power. Re- 
action and repression is the Tory creed, and I am loth 
to believe that Nonconformists are so unpatriotic as to 
wish, from feelings of pique, to see their county ex- 
posed to the evils of Tory misrule even for an hour. 

But the matter does not rest here. You, Sir, have 
said, and have truly said, in a former number of the Non- 
conformist that Dissenters will never get their grievances 
redressed under the present Parliament. The House 
of Commons requires further reformation. True, we 
have, thanks to an overruling Providence, every pros- 
pect of seeing the ballot made law this session, but we 
want more than that: we want the county franchise 
lowered to that of the boroughs; we want a re- 
distribution of seats, something in the direction 
of equal electoral districts—ani here permit me 
to make especial reference to Mr. Walter's re- 
markable speech last Thursday night on the Ballot— 
whereby the House will become more popularised, and 
the present abundant element of aristocracy and pro- 
fessionalism reduced to its proper level. Then, and only 
then, can we hope to see those principles and objects 
dear to us as Nonconformists, justly and impartially 
dealt with. 

So satisfied am I on this point, that I would gladly 
see all those views and reforms we are so anxiously advo- 
cating, held in abeyance for the present, and the Liberal 
party, Nanconformists and all, uniting as one man, and 
direvting their unswerving attention to securing the re- 
form above indicated in the first instance. We must get 
our machinery in good working order before we can hope 
to turn out a superior article, or even any article at all. 
And I go further than this. I believe that until we 
get “another place” responsible to, that is, elected by 
the nation, our article, even with our improved 
machinery, will be constantly marred. I see nothing 
in Mr. Croft’s letter to alter my already expressed sen- 

vis.,—that you can hardly lay down a hard 
and fast” rule for Nonconformist electoral policy ; and 
I must beg leave to repeat that every case must be 
judged by its own merits, What is advisable and prac- 
ticable in one, may be inadvisable and impracticable in 
another. I venture to predict that in the next election 
for my country the Nonconfermist voters, as a whole, 
will not think about the Manchester Conference Test— 
that is, will not make it a ine gud non. I have said my 
sap, and remain, 


Feb. 12, 1872. 


Sir, yours faithfully, 
G. E. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND CONCURRENT 
ENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sta, —1 have read with great interest the reply Mr. 


Gladstone has given to the chairman of the Accrington | 


Nonconformist Association. It was very refreshing to 
find the Premier stating in unequivocal language that 
he does not think “‘ vested interests should stand in 
the way of reform, and that he does not approve of 
*‘ooncurrent endowment” nor of religious inequality.” 
It would, however, be much more satisfactory to Non- 
conformists if Mr. Gladstone would not only lay down 
these principles, but show how they are to be applied. 
Certainly he ought to be in favour of the abolition of State 
Churches—for none can know better than himself that 
where a State Church exists there must be religious in- 
equality.” ) 

It is, however, in connection with the second prin- 
ciple the Premier enunciates that I am led to address 
these lines to you, and I maintain that if Mr. Gladstone 
does not approve of concurrent endowment,” he ought 
in consistency to advocate a prompt and extensive 
amendment of the Elementary Education Act. So long 
as school boards may assist out of rates, and the Privy 
Council may aid out of the taxes, schools that teach all 


kinds of religious dogmas, as far as I can understand it, 


ciples he says are his, but he has sadly failed to recog- 
nise them in the Scotch Education Bill, which provides 
that there shall be school boards in all districts, and that 
each school board shall have complete control over the 
religious instruction to be given in the schools it has 
charge of, The Scotch school board may therefore, at 
its own option, assist in spreading Roman, Anglican, or 
Presbyterian doctrine, or, if it thinks well, may teach 
Mormonism, Hindooism, or any other truth or error; 
and, if this is not concurrent endowment,” seeing that 
the schools will be supported by rates and taxes, I am 
at a loss to know what “concurrent endowment ” 
means. 

Mr. Gladstone is a fine man. He has grown very 
much since he first entered the House of Commons, 
and having now attained to belief in the three 
principles he lays down in the letter alluded to, I do 
not despair that he will ere long sufficiently advance in 
his political and ecclesiastical education to enable him 
to proceed to the just and universal application of them. 

Jam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
ALFRED TURNER. 

Oakham, Feb. 19, 1872. 


CHURCH REFORM OR DISESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—The accompanying letter was addressed to the 
editor of the National Church, but has not been inserted, 
It is really painful to witness the tremendous exertions 
of many in the Church after referm. A fortnight ago, 
the Evangelicals met to split straws about the ‘‘ surplice 
question ; while in*a few days a great meeting will 
be held to do the same in regard to the “‘ Athanasiar 
Creed.” In turn Convocation is to discuss in solemn 
assembly similar straws” in the way of trifling rubrical 
alterations. It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that certain 
wo of the Master apply here: Matt. xxiii, 23, 
% e have omitted the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith” ; again, v. 24, Ye blind guides which strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel.“ 

Yours obediently, 
AN EVANGELICAL (LIBERAL) 
Feb. 12, 1872. CLERGY MAN. 


Dear Sir,—I have received No. 1” of the National 
Church, which I o has been sent to all the clergy 
of the Church of nd. Before, however, consenting 
to become a member of the Church Defence Institu- 
tion, or a subscriber to its organ, the National Church, 
or even before sanctioning and encouraging its circula- 
tion N my parishioners, are a few points 
which I feel it shew to direct your attention to, as 
the pee — institution. 

I am all more emboldened in my adoption of this 
course, from the fact that I observe on p. 1 of the copy 
sent me, that the institution is pledged to support 
such measures of administrative reform as will in them- 
selves prove the best and most efficient means of Churvh 
defence.” I observe in a leader (p. 9) that the 
institution desires to unite Churchmen without refo- 
rence to their ous or political opinions in the 
work of Church defence and adequate Church reform.” 

Had I not another object in view in writing this 
letter | might call your attention to this awkward com- 
bination, which too clearly brings up the well-worn 
proverb about the rope of sand ; and which seems more 
or less contradicted by certain indirect sneers at ono 
section of the Church of England, as well as by a dis- 
22 qualified admiration (p. 10) of the y-nine 

es. 


I do not hesitate to say that I consider those Articles 
n not only because in them is the 
absolute and supreme recognition of the Word of God 
as our guide in all our Church matters and dogmas, but 
also because they set forth in explicit and lucid terms 
those blessed doctrines of Divine and plenary inspira- 
shanty Silty af cmistibeation Gguugh grace, of guess 

y , of sanc on grace, of grace 
before works, &c. ; and because they form the impreg- 
nable bulwark against the blasphemous doctrines and 
2 deceits of the Church of Rome. 80 that, as 
St. Paul gloried in his forty stripes save one as the 
marks of the Lord Jesus, we, too (but in a higher, 
nobler, and holier sense), may rejoice that we have 
thirty-nine towers crowning the battlements of our 
Church's fortress. 

But my intention is not to provoke discussion 
as to whether the institution not a partisan 
1 of the High-Church section, but to in- 
q what is meant by such measures of Church 
reform as will in themselves prove the best and most 
Doren means of Church defence.” In your leader there 

no such qualifying phrase. There the expression is 

urch reform.” Wha 


clergyman 

n published a series of 
pers on Church reform. Will those papers 
form the of the adequate Church reform to be 
carried out by the institution? Recently the leading 
journals (Church and secular) have been drowning their 
readers in del of reforms, such as a new Convoca- 
tion, the investiture of all patronage in bishops, the in- 
introduction of broader elements into the already 
broadened services, &c. Are these the measures of 
“adequate Church reform,” intended to bond together 
lukewarm Churchmen, and to preclude any possible in- 
terference on the part of Nozconformists ! 

In other words, let your trumpet give no uncertain 
sound. Let us know distinctly how far your institution 
is. prepared to go in the way of administrative Church 
reforms.” And whether those reforms will be carried 
out legislatively or through the muddle-muddle ofexisting 
Convocation. 

1. Is your society prepared to agitate for the recou- 
struction of the Episcopate, both as to jurisdiction and 
income—giving the Church a bishop (not a prince) 
for every county, with a fair annual allowance 

2. Is it ready to advocate the total abolition of deans 
and chapters as anti-scriptural and burdensome —offloia ls 


d 
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receiving immonse revenucs for doing nothing (except 
it be mischief in the way of hampering bishops, to whom 
cathedrals Proper! belong) ? 

3. Is it to support a measure for the entire 
reformation of patrohage (both episcopal, government, 
university, and private), — investing it in the hands of 
t „ as recommended by the Rev. M. Hobart 
Seymour, of Bath; thus sweeping away the loathsome 
incubus of simon y, nepotism, and bribery, beneath 
— the Church at present groans and travails in 


4. Is it willing to substitute for the existing curse of 
stipendiary curates the wiser and more scriptural system 
of col es and successors ; thus stamping with just 
infam r. Simeon’s unjust dictum that no curate 
should succeed his vicar or rector ! 

5. Is it inclined to countenance any scheme for the 
equalisation of all benefices, both as to population and 
income ; thus doing away with the gross injustice of 
one clergyman ha 85 from 800. to 1, 000“. per annum 
for looking after 1 ple, while his brother in the 
next star ves on 40/. a year, and 7,000 people 

Are these measures of uate and administrative 
Church reform to be furthered by the Church Institu- 
tion? Others, I know, wish this question answered. 
We do not like the vagueness of the pledge of reform. 
In these days, the expression Church reform” is a 
general one for anything or noth It may mean the 
introduction of Presbyterianism, Romanism, Socinian- 
ism, or any other ism under the guise of ‘‘ administra- 
tivereform.” Therefore, we decline to commit ourselves 
to ‘general principles. 

It may be retorted, why hold back when pene 
and bishops lead the way? And the reply is simply 
and ready, that these fathers have so often erred, and 
are doing so frequently at the present time, that we must 
sift and search for ourselves, unless we wish to expe- 
rience the truth of the Divine inquiry. What shall 
happen when when the blind lead the blind? In this 
there is no disrespect to the prelates of our Church— 
whose recent escapades in one form and another have 
filled the inferior clergy with a feeling of uneasiness, 
and made them cautious where they tread and how. 

I shall be , therefore, to receive information on 
the above subject, reserving my t to communicate 
or comment on the result, either by pamphlet or in the 
public organs. 

Yours truly 
AN EVANGELICAL CLERGYMAN. 
Jan. 9, 1872. 


WHAT SHALL WE GET FOR OUR SCHOOL- 
RATES 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — You inserted a letter of mine giving the results, 
or rather no results, of the teaching in the Church of 
England and State-aided schools, as shown by the report 
of the Committee of Council of Education for the year 
ending August 31st, 1869. 

It may be interesting to your readers to give the 
similar returns to August 31st, 1870, with which the 
last issued Blue-book of the Council of Education now 
furnishes us. 

It will be seen that the same woful results are shown 
by these new revelations of the condition of these 
clerical schools for the preservation of popular igno- 
rance :— 

Schools connected with the National Society, 
or Church of England, visited on account 
of annual grants, for the year ending 


Aug. Slst, 1870 ‘ 6,382 


Children present at examination 1,040, 837 
Children presented for examination— 
nder ten . . 344,841 551 531 
Over ten . 206,692 ; 
Of this million then present there were 
resented for examination in Standard 
I. only ae : , ‘ 24,019 
whom there — 
In Reading but 22 316 
In Writing but 0 20,112 


In Arithmetio a. 16 287 
So that the 6,382 Church schools to which the national 
purse was contributing could pass scarcely more than 
16,000 in all the miserable requirements of Standard VI. 

What Standard VI. still was is clearly explained in a 
note inserted in this last report at page 11, which tells 
us it is that ‘‘of the Revised Code for 1870, and not of 
the New Code of 1871.” 

The requirements of Standard VI. of the Revised 
Code, thus referred to, are shownin the copy of that 
given at page 33 of the Committee of Council's report, 
1869-70. Here they are :— 

ee | hi 

n —A short o n a news- 
* r or I. narrative. 
In Writing Another short ordinary ph in a 


newspaper, slowly dictated once by a fow 
words at a time. 2 


In Arithmetic—A sum in Practice or Bills of Parcels. 

Now, do I use too strong language when I call those 
6,382 schools ‘delusions and snares—these so-called 
schools which could only enable 16,287 children to master 
these wretched beginnings of an education. And these 
no- results were obtained in schools to which during that 
year 1,039,525/. were contributed, of which the State 
gave 343,329/. and the deffauded children 323,300/., 
while 317, 336“. was begged in eleemosynary half-crowns 
that the children of the wealthiest nation that exists 
might thus be instructed in ignorance. 

Of course these 16,000 bright examples of Church 
tuition were the elder children, from ten to twelve years 
of age, or above twelve. 

Now, let us see what the Swiss children of Genova 
learn at the same age. This is their school course at 
twelve in these Swiss Democratic schools. I quote the 
exact words from Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “ Switzers,” 
pages 280-1-2 :— 

Exercises in morals, natural history, the laws of 


readings, with an explanation of the use of hyphen, dot, 
and dash; the subjects in the sixth degree are eight in 
number, without counting music, exercise, and drill. 
These eight subjects are severely taught, the lads being 
twelve years old. 

The reading now consists of exercises in intonation 
and declamation, summaries by voice, and writing ; 
special treatises on h „ health, natural history 
agriculture (for the country folk), and science, as epplied 
to industry for all ; and recitations of poetry and selected 
bits of prose. ' 

The writing now embraces cursive hand under dicta- 
tion, models of round hand, copies of public acts, of 
bills, of letters on business, with specimens in all the 
styles, big, middling, cursive, and round. 

The arithmetic comprises sums in vulgar fractions, 
in mixed numbers, some ideas of aliquot parts, the 
metrical system, the rule of three, an application of 
this rule to interests, discounts, and dividends. 

The French embraces léssons on invariable words, the 
principal exceptions to the rules of concord, the parti- 
ciples, the collective nouns, the main difficulties of 
French syntax. These are followed by a * of exer- 
cises; exercises on the modification which changes in 
the verb cause the prepositions; on the general prin- 
ciples of composition, on the rules of on eorre- 
spondence, on common synonyms, on grammar, 
and on slang. 

The drawing from even lines and curves into 
the representation of common objects, houses, men, and 
boats ; and the master gives instruction in perspective 
and in light and shade. Objects are copied and models 
made. The class of geometry 1 itself upon the 
means of measuring surfaces and ios, with the art 
and practice of surveying land. Three hours a week 
are given to geography, including, first, a detailed 
study of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of Savoy, 
Burgundy, and Franche Comté ; second, lessons on the 
form and motion of the earth ; third, a general view of 
the starry heavens. The history consists of courses on 
national events from 1513 (the first year of the Re- 
public) to 1848 (when the existing system of Confede- 
rate Cantons took its form), the constitution of Geneva, 
and the Federal pact. 

An extra subject, that of agriculture, is taught in 
country schools. A master ts his sixth year into 
agricultural sessions ; in the first of which he gives in- 
struction. on the nature of soils, the different kinds of 
soils, the art of mixing and manuring soil, together 
with the use and economy of labour; in the second he 
— on agricultural implements, on 8 and 

ri lants, on various cereals, vines, w fo , 
and the like, with hints on noxious a 1—5 
on insects, and the general business of a husbandman. 

To this large list of subjects must be added singin 
and gymnastics, brances of primary education whic 
are given in two divisions and in unison with each 
other. Both are taught with care, and both with re- 
ference to active 2 of the physical and moral 
powers. 


The Swiss evidently do not entertain the idea of our 
parsons, that the end and aim of education is to educate 
the children of the people down “to that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call them.” 

Now, one reason for our stirring ourselves as a nation 
in this matter of universal popular education is that our 
workers may be raised, by intellectual training, to 
compete on equal terms with the Swiss and our other 
rivals. 

What sort of equality shal! we give to them by pay- 
ing rates to secure for them the ignorance of our Church 
schools 

Yours obediently; 
W. C. BENNETT. 

Greenwich, Feb. 12. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dax Srr,—I have the pleasure to send you by this 
mail a supplement to the Government Gazetle for these 
provinces, containing a brief account of a durbar 
recently held in Murudabad, and of the address de- 
livered on the occasion by His Honour, Sir Wm. Muir, 
K. C. S. I., lieutenant-governor of these provinces. The 
occasion, as stated in the Gazette, was a special one, 
arising out of some religious disturbances which had 
rocently taken place between the Hindoos and the Maho- 
medans in the province of Rohilkhund, and was, I 
think, wisely taken advantage of by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to announce and explain in the most distinct 
and emphatic terms the great doctrine of religious 
equality in the eye of the law, of which you are so 
powerful an advocate; and for this reason I think the 
address will interest both you and your readers, 

His Honour, after distributing a number of rewards 
to persons who had distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty and gallantry at Bareilly and Pilibheet, said 
that the principle on which the Government acted was 
to afford on the one hand, to every person the fullest 
liberty to act in accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science ; and, on the other hand, required that every- 
one should allow his neighbour the same liberty. The 
East India Company never interfered with the religion 
of its subjects, and the Crown, in assuming the direct 
Government of India, had solemnly proclaimed its ad- 
hesion to the same policy. Sir William went on to 
say :— 

While avowing a firm rolianoe on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
the Christian religion, Her Majesty disclaimed alike 
the right and the desire to impose her convictions on 
her subjects; graciously declared that none should be 
molested or disquieted by reason of their faith or their 
observances, but that all should enjoy the equal protec- 
tion of the law; and threatened her royal displeasure 

ainst any in authority under her should they interfere 


with the belief or worship of her subjects. 
Such are the principles of the British Government 


and its officers. We value the Christian faith as our 


| health, and historical events, not to speak of current | 


richest treasure ; but, doing so, we can the better ap- 
— the existence of the same attachment in the 
of both Mahomedan and Hindoo to their ro- 
8 faiths. We believe in the Old Testament and 
the Holy Gospel, and we love and prize thom as our 
Sacred Scripture ; and so we know the Hindoo loves his 
Shasters, and the Mahomedan his Koran. And, as we 
showld not ourselves tolerate interference with our own 
belief, or with our own observances, neither will we 
permit interference in any shape, or in any degree, with 
the faith and observances of our subjects. 2 

And thus, the Mussulman, without let or hindrefice, 

8 his azan, and observes his prayers and festivals, 

is Mohurrum, his fasts, and his pilgrimages; and so 
also the Hindoo, of whatever sect, celebrates his 
worship with ail its attendant conditions of holy places, 
fairs, and bathings, in whatever manner he thinks 
proper. In short, 1 throughout the land is ab- 
solutely free to serve according to the dictates of 
his conscience. 

There is, indeed, one condition, but it is hardly 
needful to mention it to you ; and that is, loyalty to the 
Government and obedience to the !aw. 

The British Government will not tolerate infringo- 
ment of the laws of the land, nor disloyalty of action 
towards itself. It is able, by its great power, to sup- 

ress and punish these, and it will suppress them. But 
you, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, the caution is 
superfluous ; for I am well assured that you are actuated 
no otherwise than by a true and loyal spirit towards the 
British rule. 

The other point which I noticed is that, as the Go- 
vernment avoids interference itself, so it insists that no 
person, sect, or religion shall interfere with the reli- 
gious hberty of another. None may interpose betwixt 

e man and his religious convictions, or the mannor in 
which he thinks it right to worship his God ; and if 
any one attempts so to interpose, he is stayed at once 
by the arm of the law. 

There are, indeed, certain ceremonies, which, when 
performed in public, or on the Queen’s highway, by one 
sect or religion, may under certain circumstances prove 
disquieting or offensive to the * or consciences of 
another. Such are the Mohurrum nnd the Ram-nowmie, 
when celebrated with the pomp and circumstance 
thought befitting to the occasion, to the Mahomedan 
and the Hindoo respectively. Here, the Government 
seeks to uphold the custom of the past, and it will con- 
tinue so to do, on condition that the security and peace 
of the people are not disturbed. 

Unfortunately, as the proceedings of to-day testify, 
this condition was broken in ,the present 2 in the 
cases of Bareilly and Pilibheeo ; and the offenders who 
violated the peace of those cities have met in the due 
course of law with condign punishment. I might, in 
consequence, have put an entire to those proces- 
sions on the public roads. Indeed, this course has been 
recommended to me even by some of your own religion, 
but the advice does not commend itself either to my 
feelings or my judgment. I do not wish that any new 
restrictions on the customs of the past, not absolutely 
necessary for the peace of the city, should be imposed 
under 1 administration upon the citizens of Bareilly. 
As it is from above alone that peace and . 
will can come, let us evermore beseech the ‘‘ reconciler 
of hearts to put that blessed gift of charity, forbear- 
ance, and uniop in your ; so that rel 
cord and bl ed be known no aa, oS in their 
place, be surely and steadily developed all that is good 
and virtuous and beneficent. 


Sir William Muir is well known throughout India by 
both Europeans and natives as a consistent and devout 
Christian and a warm friend to mission work every- 
where. He was the original founder of the North 
India Bible and Tract Societies, and has uniformly in 
the most open manner given all possible encouragement 
in his private capacity, by liberal personal contribu- 
tions, valuable counsel, and genuine sympathy, to 
every judicious effort to disseminate Christian truth 
among the péople of this land. This fact is well known 
by both Hindoos and Mahomedans, and it is clearly 
understood by them that there is nothing in which Sir 
William Muir would more heartily rejoice than in 
their genuine conversion to the faith of Christ. 
Nevertheless they all, I believe, feel the utmost confi- 
dence In him as one of their warmest and truest 
friends, and one of the wisest and best governors ever 
sent to rule over them. Now, it appears to me that 
the explanation of this fact is at least partly to be 
found in his right apprehension and consistent exhibi- 
tion of the true doctrine of religious equality as ex- 
pounded in his address and manifested habitually in 
every department of his public and private conduct. 


I have indeed heard one part of Sir William Muir's 
address objected to by a missionary as conceding too 
much to the Hindoo and Mahomodan in rogard to 
their feelings towards their respective scriptures, as 
though it were an admission by him that the Shrastras and 
Koran were as much entitled to be loved and prized " 
by them as the Old Testament and Gospel are by the 
Christian. But I can see nothing like this in the ad- 
dress. Indeed, it would be directly opposed to the 
clear and distinct avowal that we Christians “ value 
the Christian faith as our richest treasure.” For 
while we do this, it is plainly impossible that we can 
regard the Shastras and the Koran in the same light. 

But the Hindoo and the Mahomedan do so regard 
them, and the question is, Are not their feelings on 
this subject of religious faith as much entitled to respect 
as the feelings of a Christian?” And can there bo any 
consistont religious equality where this is not recog- 
nisoed? Moreover, does not the golden rule of our 
Master—-‘‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them”—require that all His disciples 
should cherish the same feelings of respect for the 
religious convictions and feelings of others as they 
claim for their own? To say that this rule does not 
apply to Christians in their religious intercourse with 
Hindoos and Mahommedans because the former are 
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right in their belief and the latter wrong, is manifestly 
to beg the question and to put a stop to all discussion 
aud inquiry by the absurd claim of our own infallibility. 
It appears to me that all this is very plain, and I 
heartily rejoice in its distinct enunciation on so im- 
an occasion by Sir William Muir. I am alse of 
opinion that in proportion as we allow our missionary 
zeal to lead to any violation of the law in any part of 
our missionary action, we dishonour our Master and His 
cause—depart from the method of the apostles, and re- 
tard the accomplishment of our object. 
' Believe me, yours very truly, 
A MISSIONARY. 
North-west Provinces, India, Dec. 80, 1871. a 


THE WOMEN’S DRESS ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sim,—Will you kindly grant me a small space in 
your columns to address a few words to your lady 
readers respecting an association which has just been 
formed for the promotion of neatness and economy in 
dress . 


lam sure many amongst them have felt the extrava- 


society at large. Surely no words of mine are needed 
to point out the numerous evils attendant upon the ex- 
cessive love of dress existing at present; they are 
everywhere apparent. But I would earnestly beg 
Christian women to unite with usin this effort to con- 
tend against them by voluntary abstinence from extra- 
vagance in dress. 
This is promoted by the adoption of rules which, 
they leave ench full liberty to follow her own 
each to engage to dress moderately, | 
neatly, and becomingly,”—‘‘ never to spend more upon 


As this is an attempt to deal practically with a ques- 
tion which has long been felt t> be one which called for 
decided effort on the part of all sensible women, and of 


be induced to join us in this crusade against fashion 
and folly, 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A MEMBER. 
Feb, 17 
The of Knoxville, Tenn., are discoveri 


bottom has fallen 
Several times cisterns have disappeared into 


; pon 
a cavern, and some fine morning the popula- 
dan will wake dp to find that it has A pred 
from the face of the earth for ever. 


: 
ArriaL Navication.—A partially successful. 
attempt at aerial navigation was —2 in Paris on 
the 2nd inst., by M. Dupuy de Léme. Notwith- 
~ that a strong breeze was blowing at the 
time of ascent, the constructor, with his assistants, 
succeeded in obtaining for his balloon a deviation | 
across the direction of from 10 deg. to 12 deg. : 


the 
who had been for * years pastor 
i uare. The 


in c Baptinta, 


Street Chapel, who 
association with the 
deceased minister, sketching his humble origin, his 


dress by Mr. Milner, of Ke 
spoke feelingly of his perso 


early conversion, and long years of devotion to the 
at Mr. Dickerson, of Little Alie-street, 
Whitechapel, followed with prayer; after which 
the coflin was borne from the chapel to the grave, 
where an carnest and stirring address, which had 
for its subject, Honest John Foreman,” was deli- 
vered by Mr. Collins, of Grundisburgh, Suffolk. 
After this oration, a hymn was sung to the fine old 
air of Haydn’s ‘‘Hymn to the Emperor.” The 
whole ceremony, which lasted from one until nearly 
three o clock, concluded with a prayer and bene- 
diction. It was followed by a tea-meeting in the 
deceased gentleman’s chapel in the evening, where 
a funeral sermon will also be preached on Sunday. 


ering 
out of their city. | 


: 


. was received with cheers and some 


-_ 


Imprrinl Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
' THE COLLIER CASE. 

On Thursday Lord Stannore moved a vote of 
censure on the Government for the translation of 
Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee of the 
He said that the Government 

act had stretched the power of the Crown, an 
set aside the intention of Parliament. Lord Ponr- 
MAN contended that Lord Stanhope, like Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn, was cond ing the Government 


emning 
without waiting for its defence. After enlarging 
upon the merits of Sir Robert Collier, Lord Port- 


case. Lord SAuissvry could not imagine anything 
more wholly unfounded than the * of ignori 
D Nel 
t 5 ‘ e maintai 
that the appointment of Sir Robert Collier was a 


Sneak- 
a ik 


Argy 
ustice Cockburn asindecent. The appointment of 
Sir Robert Collier under the Act was equivalent to 
Lord Chancellor was familiar with in his 
as the fraudulent exercise of a power. 

CHANCELLOR said that the intent of 
the Act was to provide a court for the y hear 
ing of Indian and colonial which were in 


arrear. All admitted that Sir R. Collier was per- 
f fitted to be inted a member of the 
Judicial Committee. noticing in detail the 


ter 
reasons for the Act, and the made in it in 
the other House, he described the applications made 
to the existing judges of the superior courts to 


| accept seats in the new tribunal. Two refused, 


owing to the absence of a provision for their clerks, 
to be averse from acceptance. 
Mr. GLapston® then expressed a doubt whether it 


, 


a oe a 
ualification, and four out of seven of the equity 
udges with the Government. 
Lord Carans contended that the marrow of this 
uestion was whether Sir R. Collier was chosen by 
e Prime Minister as a member of the Judicial 
Committee because he was a judge, or whether he 
was made a judge because he already been 
— — 22 —— 11 
ro against trines prom 0 
inisters, and said if 71 42 he should re- 
i against them. 


— 5 


person. It was anything but a Conservative policy, 
constantly to try to y 
votes of censure. He should lament if the vote of 
censure were carried, not only for the sake of their 
lordships, but because of its evil example in the 
future administration of justice. 

Lord Stanhope’s vote of censure was negatived b 
89 non-contents against 87 — N he res 

ter. 

Their lordships adjourned et twenty-five minutes 
past twelve. | 


On Friday the Duke of Ricumonp stated that 
only 88, and not 80, voted for the Government 
on the previous evening in reference to the appoint- 
ment of Sir R. Collier, and that therefore the ma- 
jority was only one instead of two. The Marquis 
of Sarispury added—by way of pleasantry t 
the correction was of great importance, because each 
of the noble lords who had been brought home from 
Italy and elsewhere to vote might think the Govern- 
ment victory due to himself. Lord GRANVILLE, 
amid la „said he would be glad to have the 
names of the noble lords who had thus been brought 
home from Italy and elsewhere to vote. The House 
only sat for half-an-hour. 


On Monday night the Lorp CuAnce ior read a 
letter from Mr. Walpole, stating that he had never 
asked the assistance of Mr. Beales in removing any 
difficulties connected with the Hyde Park riots ; 
and the Duke of Arncyn. expressed his regret for 
any words in his speech on Thursday which might 
justly have seemed personal to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

In reply to Lord Airlie, Lord Ha.irax explained 
it was intended to pro the appointment of a 
joint committee of Houses to consider the 

tions, and what provi- 


subject of railway amalgama . 
sions were necessary for the public protection, Tho 


| 


joint committee would lay down principles appli- 
cable to future cases; but it would be . 
that it should enter upon the larger question of the 
purchase of railways by the State. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMS. 


Lord SHarrespury reintroduced his Ecclesias- 
tical Courts and Registries Bill and Ecclesiastical 
Procedure Bill. e said that the House had 
affirmed the principle of the first bill, which 
reformed the constitution of the courts. The 
second bill embodied a clause proposed by Lord 
Cairns, and adopted by a select committee, which 
— laymen — institute a in 7 ecclesiastical 
courts against c en without the permission of 
the bishop. The suits might be commenced either 
by the bishop or by three members of the Church, 
who must be inhabitant householders of the dio- 


cese, 
The Bishop of PererboroveGu, withgreat warmth, 
humour, and felicity of illustration, opposed the 
Procedure Bill, which enabled three members of 
the Church, who might be the greatest fools in the 
entire diocese, to prosecute clerks without the 
bishop having any right of veto. Thus, any three 
old women in the Channel Islands might prosecute 
for some minute violation of the rubric a clergyman 
living within a stone’s throw of that House, Such 
a bill not only degraded the bishops from their 
functions, but put the clergy into a worse position 
than any ether profession or class of the community. 
He drew a lively — of prosecutions instituted 
by rival Church Union and Church Defence Asso- 
ciations and the 149 the clergy. Believing 

1 


— ought oe protected. aguna 11 


Shaftesbury that be was introducing « remedy’? 

e was introdu a rem ar 

worse than the disease. 2 

N — Archbis — 1 — —— that 
e greatly en speech just delivered, 

but he had not been at all convinced by it. The 


clause pro i by Lord Cairns had received the 
assent of himself and the Archbishop of York upon 
ave the right 


the 1 —— that the * f ought to 
to take action in cases of violation of discipline un- 
accompanied by false doctrine. 

The Duke of Rickmonp, after the ent and 
convincing speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
should vote against the Procedure Bill. 

The Bishop of Lonpon should have thought that 
the right rev. prelate might have attained his 
object without moving the rejection of the bill by 
proposing its alteration in committee. Personally 

e looked upon the power conferred upon any three 
inhabitants of a diocese as being too — and be- 
lieved it should be limited to three ishioners 
living in the parish where the cause of complaint 
arose. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said that the Church of 

d was wisely most large in its liberality as 
to doctrine, and the same circumstance which 
made it desirable that the Church should not be 
narrowed into small sects made it absolutely essen- 
tial that there should be strict uniformity in the 
worship, because it was often in the power of a 
clergyman by the introduction into the worship of 
some shibbo = of doctrine to render 2 
unpleasant and even impossible. Belie that in 
that direction facilities were . „ and that 
yer | 1 be obtained from the bill if it were 
modified, he was not prepared to support the 
motion for its rejection. 

Lord LyTreLTon was unable to support the bill 
as it stood. . 

The Earl of SHarresBury, in reply, said that so 
far from this measure: er he bo- 
lieved that its tendency would be one of repression, 
and that if it were thrown out, laymen would, in 
sheer despair, endeavour to obtain redress in the 
criminal courts. He held that every man in the 
Church of England had the deepest interest in the 
uniformity of the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of England, and the clause providing that the pro- 
secution might be commenced at the instance of any 
three persons in the diocese had been inserted with 
a view to divest as far as ible such prosecutions 
from the element of | ec eae or spite. He 
ney, and conscientiously believed that the pro- 
posal he had made would tend to promote the best 
interests of the Church, and that if this bill were 
thrown out they would find the Church brought 
into a state of litigation and confusion of which they 
could form no idea, and which they would all deeply 


3 
The Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries Bill was 
then read a second time. 
The House then divided on the question that the 
Ecclesiastical Procedure Bill be read a second time. 
The numbers were— 


Contents — a — 9 
er cone... * = eee 
ajority against the bill —10 
The bill was therefore rejected. 


Lord DERBY, in asking for returns relative to the 
number of proprietors of land and houses, took the 
opportunity of expressing his conviction, which was 
shared by the Duke of Kicumonp, that the number 
is enormously underrated. Lord HaA.Lirax con- 
sented to give the information, and described how 
the returns should be made. 

Their lordships adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
to nine. 


Yesterday the Lords read Lord Beauchamp’s 
Burial Grotinds Bill a third time, without opposi- 
tion; but Lord Morey intimated that the Govern- 
ment could not regard the 722 of such a 
measure as a tinal settlement of the question. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE BURIALS BILL. 

Last Wednesday being Ash-Wednesday, the 
House did not meet till two o’clock. 

Mr. OsBoORNE MorGAN moved the second reading 
of his Burials Bill, which, with some modifications, 
is the same measure that he has in two previous 
sessions submitted to the House. The hon. and 
learned gentleman said that this being the third year 
daring which he had the honour of raising the ques- 
tion, during which period it had been discussed in 
almost every detail both in that House and before 
select committees, he might have been satisfied with 
simply moving the second reading without a word 
of comment ; and he should have adopted that course 
if he had not thought it right to remove some mis- 
conceptions which prevailed in the minds of others 
as to the changes he proposed to make in the law on 
this subject. There was an idea that the bill was 
an invasion of the vested rights and privileges of 
the clergy of the Church of England. It was no 
such thing. The right of burial in the parish burial 
ground was a civil right, not an ecclesiastical right. 
It was a right arising out of the necessity of the 
case, Originally it wasa right to be claimed by 
the laity, not to be enforced by the clergy, but now 
the case was reversed, and what was intended for 
the comfort of the laity was become a privilege of 
the Church. What was claimed by the clergy of 
the Church of England existed nowhere else. It 
did not exist in Rome or France. They must go to 
the South American States—to Chili, for example— 
to find anything analogous. As the law stood at 
present, the most deplorable and distressing scenes 
had occurred in consequence of the refusal of the 
clergy to bury the remains of Dissenters and un- 


baptized persons in the ish churches. The 
member for Salisbury said, Why not get burial- 
S our own! Where was the money to come 

? What would the member for South Devon 
say to having an additional burden of 10,000, 0001. 
thrown on the N in the shape of local taxa- 
tion? But, apart from the pecuniary. consideration, 
what a reproach to religion if every parish in the 

om were to be dotted with two burial-grounds, 
one ed Church, and the other “‘ Dissent.” 
Then the hon. member for the University of Cam- 


bridge said, Why not have Dissenters interred in 
the parish fal- nd without any religious 
service at all? He would treat Dissenters like un- 


baptized persons or felos de se. That suggestion cut 
the from his own feet, and left no locus 
: Then it was said that Dissenting preachlers 
t convert the graveyard into of attack 
the Church, and for making political 
es. There was a clause in the bill which pro- 
ded that the burial service should be conducted 
in a decent and solemn manner, and should be of no 
other than a religious character. But what struck 
him about the objection was that it was founded 
. K the lowest ible estimate of human nature. 
they really believe that any man would select 
the one moment in life when even the worst men 
might be supposed to be actuated by kindlier feel- 
ings—the moment which ought to be sacred to 
The tones of love that break 
The stillness of that hour, 
Quelling th’ embittered spirits’ strife— 
as the occasion for AI philippic at the head of 
a political opponent ? id they believe that the 
Nonconformists were not men? Did they arrogate 
to the members of their own Church the sole and 


exclusive possession—he would not say of Christian 
but—of human feeling? It was impossible that 
sectarian could go further than this! Really 
he was to e the argument further. 


He trusted he would hear no more of this monstrous 
Objection. If he did he would treat it with the 
silence it deserved. The only other argument against 
the bill was that the burial-ground was the propert 
of the Church. That was a purely legal fiction. He 
expressed a hope that the opposition to this bill would 
would be conducted in a more straightforward 
manner than it had been with respect to other bills 
on the same subject. If such tactics were again 
B as had been followed on previous occasions, 
e could not help thinking that a grave responsbility 
would rest upon those who pursued them—the re- 
bility of casting upon the House the greatest 
t could be cast upon a legislative 
assembly, that it god gett wholly unequal to the 
work for which it existed. (Hear, hear.) But 
that was not all, for upon them would rest the far 
graver responsibility of keeping open from year to 
year a question which, in the interests of the 
＋ 4 the interests of religion, in the interests 
of the Church of England itself, ought to be settled 
without a moment’s wevm but which could not be 
settled in any other way but this. Upon them, too, 
would rest the still graver responsibility of proclaim- 
the odious doctrine that death, which heals all 
er differences, shall not heal the difference 
between Christian and Christian, and that these 
miserable denominational discussions which, com- 


pared to the great truths thrt unite us, are but the | 


0 vant of a name, shall be fought out to the bitter 
en 


| 


Mr. BIxLxx regretted that he was obliged to 


oppose the bill not only because he sympathised 
with those who from conscientious — — could 


not allow their friends to be buried according to the 


rites of the Church of England, but because he 
believed many Churchmen were anxious that men 
who had departed from the faith of their forefathers 
should be allowed at least to repose under the same 
consecrated ground. The matter, however, could 
not be dealt with on merely superficial grounds; 
the matter involved the whole of disestab ent. 
(Hear, hear.) Unquestionably the Dissenters re- 
quired not only what the hon. member proposed by 
his bill, but equal rights with the members of the 
Church of England as regards burial. It was so 
set forth in the resolution on the subject come to 
the other day by the Dissenters at Manchester. The 
4 that the present evil should be remedied 

y providing Dissenters burial- places in all parishes 
where necessary at the expense of the rates had 
been rejected by the hon. member for Denbigh (Mr. 
O. Morgan) on account of the cost. But surely 
that cost would not amount to one-tenth of what he 
put it at? However, the best plan would be to 
postpone the whole matter, and include it in the 
general question of disestablishment, to be brought 
on by the hon. member for Bradford (Mr. Miail), 
of whom the hon. member for Denbigh was a faith- 
ful follower. He accordingly moved that the bill 
be read a second time this — six months. 

Mr. Rarkks in seconding the amendment said the 
promoter of the bill not only wanted to make the 
Pees of the Church public property, but sought 
to bring about a state of things under which the 
Church of land would be the only Church which 
could not claim for itself an exclusive place of 
burial. The cost of the separate cemeteries would 
not, he thought, amount to more than a quarter of 
a million instead of ten, besides which, it must not 
be forgotten that cemeteries were usually profitable 
to those who established them. Last year the hon. 
member’s majority was reduced from 100 to about 
sixty. There had five elections since, and four of 
the members so elected would vote against the hon. 
member instead of in his favour. Surely this sbould 
lead the House to the conclusion that public opinion 
was not in favour of the hon. member's proposi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Monk announced his intention of voting for 
the second reading of the bill, but did not wish to 
be regarded as endorsing the whole of its provisions. 
In committee he would endeavour to get provisions 
inserted requiring that persons using the —_— 
burial-ground should read either the Church of Eng- 
land service or none at all. 

Colonel BARTTELOT opposed the bill. 


Mr. Mor ey believed, if they could have a proper 
security for the character of the religious service 
which might be performed in the churchyards, that 
nine out of ten thoughtful men in and would 
be thankful to have that question settled. That, 
he was sure, was the feeling of the Nonconformist 
body generally, who desired to have some religious 
service at the grave of their deceaged friends. He 
understood that bill to apply to mo parish where 
there was a 2 grote’. or where such a bury- 
ing-ground had been purchased within a certain 
number of years. That narrowed the operation of 
the measure exceedingly, and confined it to those 
places where there were no means of interment 
except the churchyard. He was convinced that by 
keeping up this grievance they would not strengthen 
but 25 rather weaken the Established Church 
against the attacks which were likely to be made 
upon her. He had a letter from a Wesleyan minister 
at Gravesend stating that the daughter of a member 
of his denomination, who died at the age of 
was refused burial by the parish cler eCause 
she had not been baptized in the Established Church. 
When there were no other facilities for the burial 
of the dead in such case, he said that constituted a 
great grievance. He would, therefore, vote for the 
second reading of that bill, and should be very glad 
to consider with hon. gentlemen opposite as to any 
fair compromise which would secure to Noncon- 
formists that right to which as Englishmen they 
were distinctly entitled. 

Mr. Mowsray was very pleased to hear from the 
hon. member for Bristol—than whom there was no 
abler or more candid member of the Noconformist 
body—the expression of a desire to have that ques- 
tion fairly settled ; and if he himself saw any hope 
of its being so settled by that bill, or by an amicabie 
arrangement such as the hon. gentlemen had sug- 
pares | he should not wish to o the second 
reading. The hon. member for Bristol lagt year 
said that what he wanted was a fair Burials Bill. 
Churchmen desired that also ; but, to be fair, the 
bill must have relation to both sides of the question, 
and should recognise the rights alike of Churchmen 
and of Dissenters. If the bill embodied the amend- 


ments suggested by the hon. member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk), they might not object to it; but that 
measure ignored the rights of the Church of Eng- 


land. This was, he believed, the eleventh year in 
which that had been made a Parliamentary 
question, first in the hands of Sir M. Peto, and 
then in the hands of the hon. and learned member 
for Denbighshire ; and the basis of a settlement 
was recommended by a committee which sat in 
1862, and of which the present head of the Govern- 
ment was an active member. The recommendation 
of that committee was that there should be inter- 
ment for all parishioners in the parish churchyard, 
but that if there was to be a religious service there 
it should be the service of the Established Church. 
That basis of a scttlement had, however, been re- 
jected. As long as the Nonconformists insisted that 
there should be a service in the churchyards, which 
might not be the service of the Church of England, 
they might expect to mect the determined resis- 
tance of that (the Opposition) side of the House. 


; — 4 with an 
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There was no royal warrant that would a 
the churchyards of the Established Church to Non- 
conformist ministers, Roman Catholic priests, or 
Mormon elders. (““ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 


Mr. HND Patmer said that last session a right 
rev. prelate stated that the grievance the Dissenters 
laboured under was one of a most serious kind, 
being — pen to have the service of the Church 
of England performed over deceased members of 
their 2 But what was the remedy 
for that? Why, that they must dispense alto- 
religious service if they were to 

ave the use of the churchyards, because it was 
said it would interfere with the principle of an 
Established Church if they were allowed to perform 
their own service there. That was scarcely a suffi- 
cient reason for denying to their fellow-countrymen 
the right of having their own service performed at 
the grave of their own dead; and the Nonconfor- 
mists thought it very hard that this privilege should 
be withheld from them. The whole contest between 
them was now narrowed to this—whether there 
should be no service at all, or whether there should 
be a religious service under such rules and restric- 
tions as would prevent the wounding of anybody’s 
scruples. A Dissenting minister, a constituent of 
his, had written to him stating that a child belong- 
ing to the Methodist body had died, and that be- 
fore it died the recognised minister of that denomi- 
nation baptized it, but its burial was refused by the 
clergymen unless it was interred without any ser- 
vice whatever, and the parents were obliged to 
submit to its being buried like a person who had 
committed felo de se. He should support the second 
reading of the bill, and in committee propose 
amendments to secure proper decorum at any 
funeral service in the churchyard. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hore said that until the hon. 
members for Bristol and Leeds (Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Baines), who were looked up to in that House 
as the spokesmen of conscientious and conciliatory 
Dissent—until they got up and disclaimed the 
authority of that conference at Manchester, it was 
idle to say that this bill was not the first step to the 
concession of the church as well as the churchyard 
for the burial service. Let them open the church 
to the performance of all services in connection 
with an interment, and where would they pull up? 
Equality in the marriage law”—which he supposed 
meant the use of the church for marri accordi 
to Nonconformist forms—would follow ; nor woul 
they stop there. The Manchester conference was 
but the pioneer of the movement the pilot balloon 
thrown up by its leaders. The hon. member for 
Bradford—not the right hon. member for Bradford, 
there was a marked distinction between the two— 
(Hear, hear” and a laugh)—then camo forward 
with his demand for the disestablishment of the 
Church. Putting two and two ther, he inferred 
that Churchmen after being disestablishe were not 
to go out with undistu possession of their own 
property, the old parish churches and the new dis- 
trict churches. In short, the Church of England, 
— she a ve phages and — — 
ove an thy of so ve rge a portion of the 
people of 1 25 wie neh to be allowed the 
same privileges as the Church of the minority in 
Ireland enjoyed when disestablished. He felt com- 
pelled to take a slight leap into futurity, because in 
the face of the preposterous claims advanced by the 
Manchester conference, it was absurd to treat that 
question as if it were all contained within the four 
corners of the bill. What was offered in the 
measure which came down from another place last 
year, and which was now again before that other 
Assembly, met all the reasonable requirements of 
their 2 on this subject. Churchmen did 
not wish to interfere with any religious service that 
might be performed either in the house or at the 
place of worship of a deceased Dissenter—(a laugh) 
—and they were ready to offer facilities for the 
acquisition of land in parishes for interments with 
any forms that did not contravene the primary laws 
of decency and good order. As to clergymen who 
declined to read the burial service over those who 
had received Dissenting baptism, he thought such 
clergymen did not understand the laws of tho 
Church. (Hear, hear.) But the remedy for that 
was not to be sought in that House, nor in the pre- 
sent bill. The Church—as was shown by the 
events of this week—could grapple by its own legis- 
lative capacity with grievances of that kind. He 
warned hon. gentlemen that if they forced the 
Church into a political agitation they would kindle 
such a flame in the land as neither they nor their 
children would be able to quench. He should re- 
gard such a contingency as a grave misfortune to 
the State, and still more to religion itself. Any 
religious body throwing itself into a political agita- 
tion, except under an extreme political necessity, 
was, he thought, oblivious of its duty; but cases 
might occur in which it would be its aramount 
duty to assume such an attitude. The Dissenters 
had done that without an adequate justification. 


The late conference at Manchester was an example 
of it, and was already producing sufficient confusion 
throughout the country. The Church of England 
was a larger and more powerful body than the 
Nonconformists, and let it be put in a posi- 
tion to feel that it was sorel aggrieved by the 
action of the State, force it to unite as one 
man to resist the State and place its claims before 


that House, and they would at once set up a con- 
dition of antagonism that would tend to disturb the 
best relations of amity between citizens which all 
desired to maintain. e trusted that such a con- 
tingency would never arise, and he would do all in 
his power to avert it; but there was one thing 
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which Churchmen would not yield to their eppo- 
nents, and that was the t to hold alien services 
in their churches and ch yards. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MialL said he had not intended to take part 
in the debate, but after the pointed allusions which 


had been made to him by the hon. member for 
he hoped the House would allow him 


seat in Parliament. Indeed, he had taken no great 
interest in it, save in as far as it branched out of a 


the bill before the House, Dissenters simply claimed 
a right—they did not ask for any concession. The 
House had been listening that morning to a great 
deal of speaking pervaded by an air—he supposed 
an unconscious air—of assumed superiority of 
ters, in their relation to 
„ou talk of our churches 
and our churchyaris. They are no more yours 
they are ours.” These churches and church- 
yards were not the of a sect, but of the 
nation; and it was not be permitted that 
Churchmen should appropriate that as 
exclusively their own, and lord it over ters 
cae Snag were indenter $0 Uitesedives in thelr podt- 
tion rights in their relation to it. All 
“asked by the bill was that they should be allow 
to exercise their common rights as citizens and 
with regard to the churchyards, which 
to the nation. (Hear. hear.) He thought 
that the battle should be fou 


as 
even when dead, to be 


to was that he was disposed to 
compromise which would get rid of the 
e Nonconformists as citizens and as 
to share in all the advantages afforded 
(Hear, hear. 


culty in arriving at a friendly and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. (Hear, hear). But the hon. 
member for ord had preferred an indictment 
against the Established Church generally, and had 


some 
look f to the disestablishment ot the Church, 
which the hon. member for Bradford had in view 


—that they should not give the Dissenters ter 
ground than they alread — wilh 

to the buildings and churchyards which at 
— were the property of the Establishment. 
ear, hear.) No doubt the hon. member had 
ready a plan cut and dried for dealing with the 
Wp Crem Sad ng 

t of the Church or otherwise, 
consequence to Church- 
the views of Dissenters on the 
what position they would 
the disestablishment of the 
the Dissenters were allowed 
churchyards. Happily, 
was beside the question, and 
it to hon. members opposite 
+ Rg come so nearly to the 

point as to admit it was right and just, and 
indeed absolutely necessary that Dissenters who, 
for their own reasons, were not in a position to 
have the Church services read over them, should 
be. buried in the churchyards where their fore- 
fathers were buried, they could not go one step 
further and agree to some short form of prayer 
being used over them. He did not think that any 
hon. member of that House, considering the matter 
quietly and calmly, would think it any great 
scandal to religion or any outrage to the Church if 
the friends of Dissenters who were buried in 
churchyards were allowed — —1— their 
graves the Lord's Prayer or some s of re- 
igious service which might be suitable to the 
occasion. 


Of course they knew that there were 


some religious bodies who were in the habit bf 
making funerals the occasions for delivering long 
orations, a ice which. was not quite in 
accordance with the notions of Churchmen. 
He had been told the other day of a case 
in which a most distinguished member of the 
Nonconformist body, a man of t eminence 


and pagers of great oratorical power, had deli- 
vered an address, which lasted half an hour, over 
the grave of his deceased friend, in which, having 
eulogised his virtues, no doubt very properly, he 
took the occasion to refer to family matters in a 
manner which, in the opinion of his friends who 
were standing by, was by no means consistent with 
good taste and decorum. This was the kind of 
thing to which the hon. member for Bristol alluded, 
and no doubt the adoption of such a course by Dis- 
senters in a churchyard would be very to 
the feelings of Churchmen, who did not wish to see 
their churchyard used in such a manner. But when 
objections were raised against the use of any short 
form of prayer whatever, however simple it might 
be, over the body of a Dissenter which was buried 
in a 2 it recalled the scene in Hamlet 
where the priest allows Ophelia’s funeral 
sion to come into the churchyard, but forbids any- 
o that scene might 
' ~- y 1 3 who died 

unbaptized ravesend at the ighteen, 
over whose — * 4 * Jeon! 

simplest form er to be uttered. bt- 
less, the sentiments A the breasts of her relations 
on that occasion would be well e in the 
— 2 Laertes in the scene to which he had 


Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and — * flesh 
! I tell thee, churlish priest, 


ea let howling, | 
ere form of 
“i 


used over the a Dissenter 
urch (Hear. ) thought that 
point which might well be settled in 
by those who were really anxious to 
this — te to an amicable termination. 
. CAWLEY offer to the bill in its present 
form his most isi ition. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR believed that is bill was ap- 
a large majority of the people of 
It afforded ample security against 
indecorous and improper ceremony being per- 

in the churchyards, and the assumptiou on 
of those who o this 
offensive eervices w 


Nonconformists. 

Mr. Cunrrr said he held in his hand a copy of a 
public notice which had been issued by the com- 
mittee of ent of the Northampton General 
Cemetery Company, which was to the effect that 
no funeral attended by a procession, nor any 
funeral which from any circumstance was likely 
to attract a * concourse of people, should be 

rmitted from the date of the notice in the ceme- 


sessed by ; 
(Hear, hear.) He believed t the bill contained 
the elements of a compromise which might be 

and this could be arrived at by making 
the provisions for giving burial-grounds to Dis- 
seuters com : 

Mr. F. S. Powrlt (the new member for North- 
west Yorkshire) should have been pleased to have 
supported a measure which would have remedied 
any grievance under which the Dissenters suffered. 
Before many weeks were over another measure 
would probably be introduced into the House 
which would give hon. members an opportunity of 
settling this matter upon a better basis than was 
afforded by this bill. He repudiated the s - 
tion of hon. members opposite that members of the 
Church of d were desirous of seeing Dis- 
senters buried like dogs, and he denied that the 
reading of the Church of land service over the 
body of a Dissenter ought to be described in such 
terms. It was the practice of many Dissenters in 
the northern province of Great Britain to conduct 
their faneral service in the house, and such a 
practice, being voluntarily adopted in Scotland, 
could not justly be described as the ‘‘burial of a dog.” 
If the bill became law there would be no authority 
to decide what was a religious and what an irreli- 
gious service. It was surely the duty of its pre- 
moters to define its objects in — 4. terms, 
and to devise machinery by which they could be 
carried out. Like the hon. member for Bradford, 
the r- of the Nonconformists, he cared less 
for the bill than what lay beyond it; and he re- 
gretted the tone which the hon. gentleman had im- 
ported into the controversy, conjuring up from 
every grave the spectre of religious strife. He o 
posed the bill as a step towards the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church of England. 

Mr. O. Morgan, in reply, wished sincerely to 
thank the hon. member for Berkshire for the speech 
he had delivered. While willing to accept any 
reasonable suggestions for the improvement of the 
bill reconcilable with its principle, he did not de- 
sire to catch votes through any misapprehension, 
and he could not accept the proposal to authorise 
interments without a religious service, which would 
simply be a perpetuation of the Nonconformist 
grievance. As for the proposal of 1862, Parliament 


— — 


had got a long way ahead since then. Church - rates 
and University Tests had been abolished, and for 
this last badge of intolerance there was less to be 
said than for almost any other ecclesiastical in- 
equality. 
The House then divided, when there a 1 
For the amendment 0 ale A 08 
— 
l 


Against it a / 160 
Majority _... a sot 
The bill was accordingly read a second time. 
The istration of Borough Voters Bill was read 
a second time. Mr. T. CuamsBers brought in a bill 
to regulate Sunday trading in the metropolis, and 
the House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past 
five o’clock. 


On Friday, in answer to a question from Mr. 

le tive to the establishment of a royal 
idence in Ireland, Mr. GLapsTonE said that the 
Government had been prevented from coming to 
any decision by a circumstance over which they 
had no control (presumably the illness of the Prince 
of Wales). It was still under consideration, and 
he looked forward to a period when he might be 
able to announce the result. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 
In answer to questions put by Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
W. E. Forster said :— N 


School boards have been formed in 88 boroughs in 
England and 11 boroughs in Wales; and as regards 
parishes not boroughs in 120 in England and 125 in 
Wales. There are 22% municipal boroughs and about 
14,800 parishes not boroughs in the kingdom; so that, 
taking together England and Wales, there are 99 out of 
244 boroughs and 245 out of 14,800 parishes in which 
the compulsory formation of school boards has been 
anticipated by local action. If, instead of the numbers 
of and , we take the population, I find 
that the population of these 99 boroughs in which there 
are school boards is about 5,200, 000, while the popula- 
tion of the 125 boroughs in which there are no school 
boards is only about 1,200,000. (Hear, hear.) Again, 
while the total population of the 18,000 parishes not 
boroughs is about 13,000,000, the population of the 245 
in which there are school boards is more than 1,100,000. 
The average population of these 245 parishes is about 
4,550, while the average of the large number of others 
is only 820. The fact is, the larger the school district the 
larger in all probability the school deficiency, and there- 


fore the greater the difficulty of its — 7 without 
the assistance of the rates. e inhabitants of a large 
lous manufacturing village, seeing 

ask for it at once, while in a 

smal] rural parish there 


a and an effort to avoid 
Mager 4 subscri 


Adding the metro- 
IX — * under a school 
ales school boards 


8 


in 


in Wales—the oon 
fact; but because in Wales the agricultural 


amilies 
bear a rtion to the towns. I must take this 
nity to state another fact which will interest all 

ose members who are watching the experiment of 


compulsory attendance. The school boards of London, 

Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and of almost all the 
pled with this dificulty, and bye-laws for 

grapp culty ws for 
ttendance ha 0 


been already passed by 


bravel 


ere is educational defi- 


although I hope to 
reason is = the 1 — * 
te completed, an in 

ö mien | at this statement 

survey has to be made 

that our officers 


children, but whether these schools are, or are not, 
efficient and suitable, and—a most difficult question 
whether parishes should or should not be grouped 
er. Our reports are, however, now quickly 
com in, and we shall, I hope, very soon begin to 
compel the ly of that school accommodation which 
— 1. — to be deficient in the other half. As yet 
we have issued no orders for school boards except under 
Section 12 of the Act, but before the end of next month 
we expect to to issue our notices of deficiency of 
school accommodation under Section 9. 
The number of schools to which buildin te 
have been made since August 1, 1870, is 999, and 
the amount of such grants is 168, 131“.; of these 
948 are denominational schools, with an amount of 
160,850/. When I Fr these grants have been 
made I do not mean they have been paid, but 
that the pooposels of the managers have been 
accepted, and that payment is promised on the 
buildings being completed. There are still 1,901 
applications in p ; of these 1,287 have been 
approved by the office, subject to the fulfilment of 
conditions as regards plans and other details. There 
remain 614 which have not reached the stage of 
approval or disapproval, chiefly because their pro- 
moters have not given the n information. 
The number of applications which have been refused 
is 243, and 194 have been withdrawn. My hon. 
friend asks me the estimated amount of grants still 
to be made. No money, as I have stated, is actually 
E until we have a certificate of the completion of the 
uilding. It is possible that of the 999 schools for which 
we have promised payment on completion some will 
not be actually built. It is probable that this will 


be the case with a still larger proportion of the 1,287 
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— ved; — + 0 t to hear 

more of a num e remaining 
614. ‘Taking into account all these probable deduc- 
tions and estimates, the ts still to promise at 
168“. each, the average of the 999 already promised, 
I think I shall make an outside guess if I estimate 
the total building grants to be paid in respect of 


applications since the ing of the Act at about 


000“., to about sag we gerd. and, taking a 
rough a roviding school accommodation for 
about 400,000" ildren. This 460,000/. may appear 


sum out of the taxes, but it must be re- 
that it will be a much saving to 
(Hear, hear.) We find, ing the ave- 
rage of the last four years, that the Parliamentary 
grant is slightly less than one-fifth of the total cost 


of ae a school. We shall therefore,.if m 
estimate correct, finish up our building 
= in- 


a lle? of 400,0001., to which 

ividuals have subscribed 1,600,000/., and we 
shall have provided schools for 400,000 children, 
which, without this grant and this volun sub- 
scription, would have required an outlay of 2, 000, 0001. 
out of the local rates. (Hear, hear.) 


THE BALLOT BILL. 

The rejection of the Ballot Bill—the second read- 
ing of which was proposed by Mr. Forster—was 
moved by Mr. Ipp Li, who described secret 
voting as entirely antagonistic to the habits, 
manners, and customs, as well as to the highest 
qualities of the British nation. Colonel Barrre.or 
at once admitted frankly that there was no chance 
that the House of Commons would reject the bill ; 
bat, diverging a little from the main topic of dis- 
cussion, excited the cheers of his friends by refe- 
rence to the Conservative successes in East * ioe 
and North-west Yorkshire ; to the scandal whic 
he alleged had attached to some recent appoint- 
ments of the Government; to the connection be- 
tween Mr. Miall and the disestablishment of the 
Church, Mr. Dixon and the Education Bill, and the 
influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire- 
land, Mr, Dowsx, the Attorney-General for Ire- 


the rates. 


land, and Captain Nolax rose together; but the 
latter 


5 deing a new member, got the ear of the 
House, and in a somewhat florid manner dwelt upon 


the perils, and anxieties under which the 
farmers of the west of Ireland exercised their fran- 
chise. Mr. Dowse’s h was characterised by a 


good deal of his habitual — gt = — 
argumentative in manner t an t he has 
previously delivered. . 

Mr, WALTER regarded the ballot as the com- 
mencement of a new Reform Bill, and with house- 
hold o and the ballot it would be impossible 
to resist the disfranchisement of all sinall boroughs 
and the enfranchisement of county householders. 
To enforce this argumefit Mr. Walter went in detail 
into the circumstances of the 1 ee boroughs, 
and p to make these concessions, he 
feared the Government would be content with 
k its word to the Radicals about the ballot, 

would not trouble itself with the just and 
necessary reforms flowing from it. 

The debate was continued in a very thin house 
Mr. Hutton supporting the bill from the Conser- 
vative side. But when a Conservative member 
tried to count out the House at least a hundred 
members presented themselves to the Speaker’s 
eye. About half-past ten o’clock there was no one 
to say any more on either side; and a division was 
taken with this result— 


For the second reading : 
i — l 


Majority... * — — 58 

The announcement of the numbers was received 
with loud cheers from the Ministerial benches. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was read a second 
time, after a protest from Colonel BARTrRLCOT and 
2 who hi ie je gd 2 ks the late 

n was e fact that a 
number of EE 
the House of Lords, and were not prepared for 80 
early a termination of the debate. 

Sir M. Beacu gave notice that he should move 
the reference of the two bills to the same com- 
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REGULATION OF THE PARKS. 


The — — to go into committee on the Public 
Parks and Gardens Bill, Mr. Harcourr vehemently 
: 

iece itical ingratit to people, Who a 
ew years were flesh and bl Fand were 
now ro ”; and it would be a shorter cut to 
the same end if the Habeas Corpus were suspended, 
and the parks made a proclaimed district.” Mr. 
4 the bill, re N that it noe” 

powers no more stringent than were possess 
already by corporations and private owners, and 
— any amendments fairly urged in 

i On the suggestion of Mr. RyLanps, 
the motion for ad t was withdrawn, and 
the bill was committed pro formd. 

Mr. KxATOHRBUII-Hudrssxx brought in a bill to 
prevent and punish criminal outrages upon natives 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The committee on Indian Finance was reap 
pointed on the motion of Mr. Ayrron, and the House 
adjourned at five minutes before twelve. 


—_— — — 


On Friday, in answer to a question from Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. GLADSTONE said he had learnt from 
General Schenck, through Lord Granville, that the 
answer of the Washington Government to our 
friendly communication” could hardly arrive be- 
fore the Ist of March. 


THE CHINESE OCOOLIE TRAFFIC. | 

On the motion for going into supply, the attention 
of the House was called to the atrocities of the 
Chinese Coolie traffic by Mr. R. Fow Ler, who 
dwelt chiefly on the cruelties practised on the 
coolies exported from Macao to Chili and Peru. 
Mr. T. Hans, who followed him, strongly con- 
demned the countenance given by the Colonial 


Office to the Hong K bling-houses. Mr. 
Eastwick, Sir G. Wi Ack Mr. M Arthur, and 
Mr. Gilpin also insi on the necessity of some 
steps being taken to put an end to the horrors of 
this new species of slave-trade. Lord ENFIELD 
explained the steps taken by the Government to 
induce the Portuguese Government to put a stop to 
the traffic, and expressed a hope that their remon- 
strances would produce a salu effect. Mr. 
KNATCHBULL-HvGESSEN assured the House that the 
Colonial Office would lose no opportunity of inter- 
posing for the same purpose. 

The next subject before the House was the state of 
the Jury Laws and the co uent grievances of 
jurors, both as to unequal — and remunera- 
tion, which were stated by Mr. Lors. The Solicitor- 
General promised a bill on the subject. 

The House then passed to naval affairs, and Sir 
J. Hay elicited from Mr. GoscHen a statement as 
to the condition of our wooden ironclads. 

The Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill and 
the Public Prosecutors Bill were read a second 
time, the second after a little discussion. 


THE PUBLIC HEATH. 

The new Public Health Bill was then brought in 
by Mr. Stansrecp. He stated that it was purely 
a sanitary measure, framed on the recommenda- 
tions of commissions which had sat upon the sub- 
ject. The bill would be more of a compulsory than 
a permissive character, and the powers mostly 
placed in the hands of local sanitary commissioners. 
After a few worde from Sir C. Adderley and other 
hon. members, the House rose at ten minutes past 
one o'clock. | 


THE ERICAN CAR. 


On Monday Mr. Disrae.i asked Mr. Gladstone 
if it was true that the American case was in pos- 
session of the Govergment about the middle of 
December, and that within forty-eight hours after 
the first copy of it was transmitted to the Govern- 
ment a sufficient number of ies were forwarded 
for the use of the Cabinet. Under the -circum- 
stances he thought it would be very interesting to 
the country if Mr. Gladstone would more precisely 
inform the House as to the time and as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the American’ case was 
first brought before Her Majesty’s Government. : 

Mr. GLADSTONE admitted that such a statement 
would, no doubt, be very interesting, but it would 
be also convenient if, with respect to a question of 
this kind, involving dates, numbers, and the time 
of receiving documents, some notice were given. | 
— Disrael — — have the kindn me ey oom 

i with the ordinary usage, to give the custo- 
— notice, he would take care that the best 
information the Government possesses on the sub- 
ject should be given to him. 

In answer to Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. GLap- 
STONE said that the Government had come to no 
decision as to any special recognition of the ser- 
vices of Lord Mayo, but the Duke of ll would 
consider the subject. He alsostated that he wrote 
the letter to the correspondent of the New York 
World which was published on Friday in the news- 
papers. 

THE COLLIER CASE.—THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 

Mr. Cross moved a vote of censure on the Go- 
vernment for the > which they had achieved 
the promotion of Sir Robert Collier to a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which he 
characterised as a direct violation of the intention 
of the Act of Parliament and of evil example in the 
administration of judicial He did not 
dispute the fitness of Sir Robert Collier, nor the 
actual legality of his appointment. But whereas 
everybody believed the act to provide a safeguard 
er the qualifications and judicial experience ‘Of the 
persons promoted, without which Parliament would 
not have passed the act, the Government had 
broken faith with Parliament by doing away with 
that safeguard. Mr. Go.tpnegy seconded the 
motion. 

Sir RounpELL PALMER moved as an amendment, 
that the House sees no just cause for censure in the 
appointment. He denied that the Government had 
violated an Act of Parliament in its substance or 
— broken faith — yan or — 8 

ublic engagement wi e country, imp y 
— legal powers for some purpose which, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
4 eee or had appointed an unfit and 
incompetent person—in any of which cases there 
might have been sufficient grounds for a Parliamen- 
tary censure. The question was a question of sub- 
stance, and cobwebs and refinements could not be 
substituted for the substance of the case. The real 

uestion was—Had Her Majesty power to make 

ir R. Collier a judge of the Common Pleas? Was 
he fit? Did Her — 4 make him a judge of the 
Common Pleas? hen judge of the Common 
Pleas, was he qualified to go to the Privy Council ? 
Answering these queries in the affirmative, he con- 
tended the whole process was substantially right, 
because the end aimed at was right and the means 
used were legal. 

Mr. Go.psmip seconded the amendment, and Mr. 
S. HILL spoke in favour of the motion. 

(Continued on Page 200.) 
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Postscript. 
Waben; Feb. 21, 1872. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 

The Central Nonconformist Committee of Bir- 
mingham have issued a circular, dated Eeb. lt, 
the main portion of which is as follows :—“ In the 
Scotch Educaiion Bill, which was submitted to the 
House of Commons by the Lord Advocate last 
Monday week, the Government again proposes to 
violate the principles of religious equality, and to 
use the revenues of the empire for the maintenance 
of sectarian teaching. Under the proposed bill, the 
school — 8 wi rive larg 
grants from the Imperial Exchequer, are e 
should théy determine to do it, ta introduce into the 

ublic schools of Scotland the most intense and definite 
orms of theological instruction. There can be 
little doubt that, should the bill pass in its present 
form, the Cafvinistic and Presbyterian faith will be 
taught in nearly all the schools under the manage- 
ment of school in Scotland—schools which 
are to be maintained, not merely by the fees of 

arents and local rates, but by annual Parliamen- 
tary grants. The House of ons, under the 
bill will be called u to endow a Calvinistic 
theology and the Presbyterian theory of ecclesias- 
tical polity. The bill also explicity provides for 
the support, by Parliamentary grants, of denomi- 
national schools, under private and ible 
ent, even though these schools may be 
established afterthe bill has become Jaw. Additional 
Roman Catholic schools, which, with singular feli- 
city and accuracy, Archbishop Manning recently de- 
scribed as ‘the porch of the — „* will be established 
in the great towns of Scotland, and will receive aid 
from the annual Parliamentary vote for education. 
The bill also appears to enable school boards to pay 
out of the local rates the fees of children attending 
denominational schools. Notw.t the 
violent controversy produced in England by Clause 
25 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, the 
Government have asked the House of Commons to 
introduce a similar clause into the Education 
Bill for Scotland. It is impossible for Nonconfor- 
mists to regard this proposal as being anything else 
than a deliberate declaration on the part of the 
Ministry that they have determined to disregard 
and defy the protests of those of their supporters 
who have complained of the policy of using the 
rates for the maintenance of sectarian religious in- 
ion. The Act, it may be „provides 
that the Parliamentary grants not be made 
for or in respect of ‘‘instruction in religious subjects.” 
The grant, however, will support the as a 
school, and the mere declaration that it is not 
given for instruction in religious sub does 
not alter the fact that schools in which de- 
nominational teaching is given will be largely 
supported by Imperial funds. A conscience clause 
again appears in an education bill, but public money 
ought not to be given to schools which require a 
conscience clause at all. The gyre of the 
Scotch measure is increased by the that it pre- 
2 the way for Irish legislation. The bill of the 
rd Advocate is more sectarian than even the 
English bill itself, and if its provisions should be 
extended to Ireland, the education of that country 
will be at once delivered into the hands of the priest- 
hood. If the public schools of one country are 
made organisations for teaching at the public ex- 
pense the doctrines of the Westminster confession, 
the public schools of the other country will soon be 
made organisations for teaching at the public ex- 
pense, the principles of the Syllabus and the doctrines 
of the Council of Trent. We venture therefore to sug- 
r take immediate nr 
ocality to protest against this new attempt by a 
2 — V — a the princi of 
islation without to re- 
ligious equality. e should urge (I). That 
petitions, a Kann of wish fo enetenes, should be at 
once signed and presented to the House of Com- 
mons from eve onconformist chapel and society. 
(2). That you should correspond with your member 
to inform that the future support of the Non- 
conformists you represent must be imperilled should 
he decline to vote against the objectionable pro- 
visions of this bill. Prompt, decisive, and energetic 
action is of the utmost importance, since the dis- 
cussion of the bill will be taken at an early date.” 

This circular is signed by the hon. secretaries, 

the Rev. R. W. Dale and H. W. Crosskey. 


Taz Lonpon Nonvonrormisr Commitree.-—The 
following are the names of the gentlemen who were 
nominated as members of the Nonconformist Com- 
mittee for London, at the Cannon-street Conference 
on Monday afternoon :—Edward Miall, Esq., M. P.; 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M. P.; Henry Richard, Esq., 
M.P. ; James Heywood, Esq. ; the Revs. Dr. Allon, 
Dr. Brock, Dr. ond, Dr. Landels, Dr. Raleigh, 
Dr. Underhill, Dr. Mullens, 8. H. Booth, J. G. 
Rogers, W. Braden, L. D. Bevan, A. F. 
Tucker, R. Spears, II. Ierson, J. Pillans, C. - 
hache, J. D. Clifford, M.A., H. 8. Toms, H. Orass- 
weller, J. Hobson, D. Jones, B. A., D. Katterns, 
W. G. Lewis, C. Dukes, A. Mursell, J. A. Spur- 

eon, J. Conway, G. M. Murphy, B. Waugh, E. 
trant ; and Messrs. Henry Wright, F. J. Hartley, 
L. M. Aspland, LL.D., P. W. Clayden, Benjamin 
Scott, Jos. Craven, John Southgate, M. 
Smith, J. C. Williams, Henry Spicer, jun., Stafford 
Allen, J. Broomhall, H. R. Ellington, J. M. 
Bennett, J. Templeton, 8. R. Pattison, J. r 
W. C. Pack A. H., Baynes, J. Watts, W. I. 
Malleson, T. C. Clarke, Thomas Scrutton, &., &c. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at the reduced price of . 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 


from this office, and are willing to pay the | Holiness 


amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 

terly, 66. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tut NONCONFORMIST are as 


8 A Shilling. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Laab Paces. | 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


street, | 
Advertisers of all classes will find Tun NONCONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 
Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
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the National Assembly. 
body, OT. 8 

for enabling the 
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General as est 
public safety N 
the Governmen 
does not, however, prevent 


in favour of 
iamentary institutions, 
250 signatures; but 
ho is sojourning at 


Aumale is to be 
would force M. 


rted Judge Norman, or that there is any reason for 


Thiers 
a to the 


respect 
ce, declares that she 
te the power of the new 
nsider whether it offers 
r the execution of the 
The would-be revolutionists 
fail to take note of this 


kind is proceeding in 
be remembered that, 

s utmost efforts, 
of the Government was only 


internal changes in 
will have to 
Government, and to co 


Treaty of Peace.” 
in France will hardly 
hint. 

A conflict of a different 
Prussia. It will 
Prince Bismark’ 
carried in the Lower House by a 


207 to 155), the minority, 
onservatives as well as 


majority of 52 
¢ | censured for it, we had not the smallest concep- 


eed, and the report cannot 


ted 

e Spectator will be surprised 
‘¢ Nonconformist re- 
of ours—has no 
on of some 


to find that 
volt — it is no 
existence except in the imaginati 


— writers. During 
— reading of — B 
whole bod Nonconformist 


on Monday night 
Governmen 


adherence of the Dissenters to their 
not involved ought at 
to conciliation when 
uestion is reconsidered. Are 
Liberals and Nonconformists, 
stood by the Govern- 
more entitled to the 
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SUMMARY. . 


Is France once more on the high road to 


into the lobby against him 

fo i Mr. Lowe's 
cheerful view of the finan- 
untry. In the six weeks 
r already elapsed, the Chancellor 
chequer has got in a l 
of the taxes than was act 
than four millions of the income-tax 
to that period. ‘‘ Every- 


Budget, gives a very 


having been received u 


revolution? Such would seem to be tho caso, 


thing in tho accounts,” says our contemporary, 


“tends to confirm the r — anticipations 
formed et the beginning oft quarter ; and we 
see little cause to doubt that at the end of the 
year Mr. Lowe will have at least about 


of | 3,000,0007. more money than he tho ht it safe 


to estimate.” We have also yet to see W t will be 
further gained by Mog — of expenditure. 
At present only the Army Estimates have been 
issued, and they show a saving of upwards of a 
million though even then it is proposed tospend 
fifteen millions for the ensuing year upon our 
defensive forces in time of profound peace. 
However, we may safely reckon that Mr. Lowe 
will be able next April to dispense with the 
extra twopence in the income-tax. 
The assassination of Lord Mayo has produced 
a profound impression thro out India, and 
on the occasion of his fun at Calcutta the 
whole native population testified in the most 
marked ‘way their sorrow at the loss of the 
‘ag Viceroy. Shere Ali, his murderer, has 
n tried and condemned to death, and the 
Supreme Government emphatically deny that 
he was in any way related to the assassin of 


supposing the crime to have a political signi- 
ficance. Her and the Indian Secre- 

and Council at home, as well as the 
Government of India, have put on record their 
— sense of the public services of Lord Mayo 
by whose death the Queen has lost a devo 
servant, in whom she placed the fullest confi- 
dence.” He will be succeeded as Governor- 
General of India by Lord Northbrook, the 
present Under-Secretary for War, and a states- 
man of tried administrative capacity. 


— 


— — 


SIR R. OOLLIER’S TRANSLATION. 


„I apart,” said Mr. Gladstone, towards the 
close of his speech on Monday night, that we 
have failed in foresight. However we may be 


tion of the differences of opinion that this pro- 
ceeding has given rise to, and the difficulties it 
has caused. That isa frank confession. We 
did not foresee the storm which would be raised. 
I will go further. I think that if we had for- 
seen it we should have been very foolish to have 
i these few words of the 
distinctly 
istake only, but 
mistakes which have ed 80 

greatly to loosen the cohesion of the Liberal 


party during the last two No one can 
reasonably suspect Mr. e of delibe- 


y 
rately choosing to pursue a policy seriously 
— of by any ion of his sup- 


irrespective of — Yet, undoubtedly, he has y 
in those districts, and he has also 
that he will protect State 
of conscience in Germany 
efforts of the 
Bavaria is said to have expressed herself in 


terms. 
still cling to the 
restoration of Papal rights by the aid q 


is cordially in favour 
It is also positi 
Rome that 


one this in several instances. He is not fully 
en rapport with his own followers. Either he 
takes no 2 to ascertain with tolerable 
acouracy the heat of their pulse, or the 
means which he may employ for this pur- 
poss, must be regarded as inadequate 

the end. He possesses some of the der 


untinged with discontent. Wi the division of 
Monday night, by which his administration was 
saved from utter extinction by a miserable 
majority of only twenty-seven votes, open his 
eyes? For it must be borne in mind that a 
proportion of that majority voted much 
er to save the Liberal Government, than to 
express their real sense of the merits of the 
question submitted to their judgment. 

We do not ourselves lay much stress upon 
the case of Sir R. Collier's 1 — No 
serious mischief has been done by placing him 
in the position which he now hol Not much 
— oS mg * in objection to it, we 
ve eve, but for a pecuniary grievance 
which has irritated the J udicial he It was 
made, as is now confessed, without foresight. 
Tho main mischief is that it has been justified 
by doctrines which, if generally reduced to 
— cannot but be fraught with future 

It is contended, and no one more pas- 
sionately than Mr. Gladstone insisted — the 
plea, that the general spirit of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, except in 80 far as it is to be found 
within the four corners of that Act, is incapable 
of being fairly ascertained, and cannot, of 
ought not, to furnish any guide in the admini- 
stration of Executive authority. The doctrine 
is correct enough when applied by th judges 
to the interpretation of law, as between subject 
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and subject. But surely it is not to be regarded | 
as a rule in carrying into effect a course of public 
policy. Many an Act has been passed with the 
well-understood purpose of embodying in legis- 
lation a certain principle of action, which it 
becomes the duty of Government to regard in 
the steps they take for giving to it a practical ex- 
ery 95 It is quite conceivable, for example, 
the commission appointed under the Irish 
Ohurch Act, may, without violating the letter 
of the law which it is their business to ad- 
minister, connive at, or even sanction, strains 
put upon the law which would go far to frus- 
trate the intention with which the Act was 
originally passed. If, for example, curates, by 
wholesale, were appointed at the last moment, 
merely to swell the compensation given to the 
Established Church in virtue of its disestablish- 
ment, it could hardly be contended with justice 
that such fictitious appointments, even when 
not prohibited by any words within the four 
corners of the Act, were not at variance with 
the understood object and spirit of the Act. 
There may be no recognised means of frus- 
trating this one-sided administration without 
the intervention of Parliamentary authority. 
But it is both extray t and dangerous, as it 
seems to us, to lay down as a rule for the 
guidance of the political Executive of the 
nation that they are entitled to disregard the 
spirit of the law which it is their business to 
render into ice, as if when the Act were 
passed it no existence whatever. 
In the case of Sir Robert Collier’s appoint- 
ment, although it may be admitted that the 
roceeding was, in the method resorted to, in- 
discreet and short-sighted—a condemnation to 
which most clever deviations from the beaten 
road of simplicity and honesty are found to be 
open—both sides have tly exaggerated the 
ories upon which they have respectively 
relied for objection or for justification. Mr. 
Gladstone was not far beside the mark when he 
said, It has been admitted that the statute 
has been obeyed, and that the public interest 
has not been injured.” It has been explained 
that there were considerable difficulties. It has 
been shown that the Attorney-General was 
entitled by usage to a higher office and reward 
than that which he has occupied. Would it 
not have been better if the Government had 
rested its defence upon these substantial con- 
siderations? They show that the 12 of the 
Act was really promoted, 4 a series 
of steps which were not con by 
Parliament when the Act was passed. Surely, 
the wiser and more satisfactory course of de- 
fence would have been to have frankly admitted 
that the machinery of the statute, rather by in- 
advertence than otherwise, had been used in a 
way which it was not intended to sanction, and 
to have given a pledge to Parliament that, so 
far as this administration at least is concerned, 
the procoeding should not be drawn into a pro- 
cedent. .On the other hand, the lawyers, 
we think, have made too much of the 


to our own Government. We thought our own 
interpretation of the Treaty was not only 
reasonable on a fair and obvious construction of 
its provisions, but the only possible one. We 
now learn from Mr. Smalley, of the New York 
Tribune, that every conspicuous statesmen and 
publicist in the Union has, since the treaty was 
signed, always believed that the indirect 
claims could and would be submitted to the 
Geneva Court. Finally, the words of Earl 
Granville in the House of Lords on the 12th of 
June last, five days before the ratification of the 
treaty, a.e quoted to show that our Government 
have always interpreted that instrument in the 
same sense. His lordship, ing of ‘the 
claims of the United States to indirect , 
said :—‘‘ These were pretensions which might 
have been carried out under the former arbitra- 
tion, but they entirely disappear under the 
limited reference.“ These words were spoken 
in the presence of General Schenck, and if he 
had then protested against such an interpreta- 
tion of the unratified treaty, it would have 
fallen to the ground. But it is contended on 
the other side that neither the American 
Minister nor Secretary of State was bound to 
take official notice of an unofficial declaration, 
and one ‘‘ to which no great importance seemed 
to be attached during the debate.” Possibly, 
if such a weak argument had been used against 
our American cousins, they would condemn it 
asa worthless bit of special pleading. But let 
that pass. 


Thus the mystery,that enshrouds the whole 
subject still remains as dark as ever. It is 
evident that the most important facts rela- 
tive to the negotiations at Washington 
have not as yet been disclosed, and are 
perhaps judiciously held back. Our Mini- 
sters are calm and confident; our nego- 
tiators self-possessed; our press moderate 
and restrained. All indeed are—as they 
must be—of one mind in the resolution 
not to submit to arbitration claims which have 
been all along repudiated by England and 
ridiculed by continental statesmen, and for the 
omission of which the Stanley-Johnson Treaty 
was repudiated by the United States Senate. 
All of us are ready to wait patiently to know 
why, what is called in the preamble an 
‘“‘amicable settlement of differences,” is no 
settlement at all; why preposterous demands 
are put forward by the Washington Government 
under cover of the treaty, when, according to 
the New York World, there was a general 
impression on both sides of the Atlantic,” that 
it only required the British Government to 
pay for the actual destruction of property by 
the rebel cruisers”; and why it is thought 
reasonable that our Cabinet should submit to 
the decision of a third party claims which are 
regarded across the ocean as ‘‘ rhetorical fictions 
with which the American advocate at Geneva is 
to adorn and strengthen his case, not the sober 
array of facts and figures upon which he hopes 


to get a verdict,” but which are, nevertheless, 


mistake. Their motion in both Houses had | enormous claims which we should be bound to pay 
vividly impressed upon it a distinctly party | if the tribunal to whom they are now referred 


— 5 the present Government. From this 
o gravity of public questions at the 
present moment, and the condition 
of our relations with the United States, caused 
some of the more reflective amongst them to 
shrink from ing into effect. division 
left the position of the Oabinet undisturbed. 
The discussion only served to bring out, what 
it would have been better for their reputation 
if they had admitted from the first, that they 
had made an indiscreet use of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to secure an end which they deemed of 
importance to —— interests, but which was 
evidently not igned by Parliament to be 
applied in the manner in which they had 
applied it. 


character. The obvious aim of the leaders was | should decide against us. 
u 
t th 


THE ALABAMA OLAIMS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Tae Alabama enigma seems to be as insoluble 
and interminable as the Tichborne case. For 
six weeks or more, ever since the American 
Case came to hand, it has been under recon- 
sideration. At first sight the demand for in- 
direct damages, thus formally submitted to tho 
Geneva Court of Arbitration under the Treat 
of Washington, seemed to be as gratuitous as it 
was pre rous. Then we discovered that the 
convention ond protocols were so loosely worded 
that such claims could technically be preferred. 
Ever since we have been plunging deeper into 
the twilight of uncertainty and bewilderment. 
On this side of the Atlantic it has been hinted 
that the revival of demands which both Ame- 
ricans and Englishmen — in describing as 
preposterous could only intended to cover 
some political objects of President Grant’s ad- 
visers. But lo! the same charge is simulta- 
neously wafted across the ocean as applicable 


* 


he American press 
has, however, ceased to discuss a question which 
has excited so much feeling in England; and 
we, failing utterly to penetrate the mystery, 
have left the matter in the hands of our 
Government. 


Meanwhile, what bearing has this unhappy con- 
tretemps upon the pro to settle international 
disputes by arbitration? Is it to be accepted as 
fatal to that important movement which, origi- 
nally proposed N. Mr. Cobden, has now been 
| yovivel by Mr. Richard? In the first place it 
is very far from certain that means will not yet 
be found by which the present difficulty may be 

t over, and the arbitration —8 with 

ore the Geneva Court in a way that will be 
satisfactory to both parties. Next, an untoward 
failure in this case would go to prove that the 
blame falls rather upon previous misunder- 
standings and defective diplomacy than on the 
rinciple by which both sides to be guided. 
e point is very forcibly — in a paper which 
now lies before us, and which we are glad to 
quote in preference to any remarks of our own : 

If there had been in the first instance some- 
thing like a well-defined and generally-accepted 
law on the duties of neutrals as to equipping 
and sending forth ships from their ports, it is 
in the highest degree improbable that the diffi- 
culty would have arisen at all; and if it had 
arisen, and there had existed such an inter- 
national tribunal as that for which we plead, to 
which the question could have been referred, 
the difficulty would have been solved at once, 
before men’s minds had become disturbed and 
inflamed by mutual recriminations. For what, 
by universal acknowledgment, has enormously 
aggravated the difficulty of a satisfactory ad- 
justment on this very question between us 


— — — 


and America, but the unfortunate delay that 
took place in roferring it to arbitration, 


giving time and opportunity for all manner of 
suspicions and —ů Loved and bad feel- 
ings to grow into monstrous proportions ? 
When the first proposal of arbitration was made 
by the United States Government several years 
ago, and most unfortunately at that time ro- 
jected by ours, we believe the idea of urging the 
‘indirect claims’ had not entered into the mind 
of any man in America. It was the refusal on 
our part to entertain their complaints at all, as 
a matter for friendly investigation and refe- 
rence, that provoked them to enlarge their de- 
mands. But if there had been in existence at 
the time a ised International Tribunal, 
England would never have hesitated in submit- 
ting the disputed points to its decision, for there 
would have been then no plea of national 
honour that could have been urged against 
appealing to such a tribunal clothed with 
authority and dignity by the general recognition 
of all civilised and Christian States.“ 

In deciding to persevere with his motion, 
which we o to be. a wise resolution, Mr. 
Richard may therefore contend that the plan 
he advocates would have averted such deplo- 
rable complications as have now arisen, and that, 
properly carried out, it would be the best, if 
not the only means, of preventing such critical 
differences between nations bound to each other 
by innumerable ties of commerce, humanity, 
and religion. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT, 
II. 


WEDNESDAY.—This was the first of the eccle- 
siastical Wednesdays of the session, and, if 
what was then done can be taken as an indica- 
tion of what is to happen, we shall have no reason 
to complain of the disposition of the House of 
Commons. There was a comparatively small 
House—not forty members, probably—when 
Mr. Osborne Morgan rose to move the second 
reading of the Burials Bill. His speech was clear 
and energetic, with all the points well arranged, 
and the new arguments against the measure 
effectually disposed of. Mr. Birley replied on 
the other side. The hon. member is the mino- 
rity member for Manchester, and owes his seat 
entirely to the effect of the cumulative vote. 
He is a ready speaker, and not quite so intole- 
rant in tone as some who sit on the Opposition 
benches. He addressed himself fairly to the 
merits of the question, 8 especially a 
point of the probable danger that, as the burial 
service of the Establishment was conducted 

within and y without the walls of 
he church, it would be felt a grievance by 
Nonconformists, if, after being allowed to bury 
their dead in the — they were de- 
prived of the privilege of carrying on their ser- 
vices in like manner in the church. This, 
however, although a good card to play to 
frighten clergymen, is not in the bill. e had 
an indication, however, of how a demand for 
justice will sometimes make 8 move on 
alf-way who, without such a demand, 
would never have budged-an inch. Mr. 
Cawley last year proposed that there 
should be a cemetery for Dissenters in 
every parish, to which Mr. Morgan objected, 
amongst other things, that such a plan would 
cost the country not less than ten millions 
sterling. Mr. Birley thought this ten times too 
high an estimate, but approved of the plan; so 
that it seems that Churchmen are willing to pay 
a million rather than allow Nonconformists ther 
equal rights. Mr. Raikes, who followed on the 
same side, thought that a quarter of a million 
would do. We then had another indication of 
a yieldin — . for both Mr. Monk and 
Colonel Bartte ot expressed their willingness to 
as ey the measure if no other service than 
that of the Church of England were to be per- 
formed. Mr. Morley also spoke persuasively, as 
he always does on ecclesiastical questions, and 
had it not been for Mr. Beresford Hope the dis- 
cussion would have been characterised through- 
out by an unusually small amount of friction. 
That 4 member, however, declared, in deflant 
language, that there was one thing he was deter- 
mined never to yield, and that was the perform- 
ance of an alien service in the churchyard by 
alien religious communities, and that ho would 
defend the rights of the Church, not only to the 
“uttermost” but to the “ bitter end.“ “Alien,” 
forsooth! Rights, forsooth! This lan 
naturally called up Mr. Miall, who ex pressed in 
very plain language the spirit and determina- 
tion of Nonconformists, to which Mr. Starkie 
responded on the om side. Then, rather 
unexpectedly, Mr. Walter rose to give in his ad- 
hesion—an important one—to the principle of 
the measure, while Mr. Cawley exclaimed that 
it was now evident that this bill would not 
remove all the grievances of Dissenters. 
After this the temperature of the House cooled 


down, but shot up again to fever heat 
by a loud speech from Mr. F. S. Powell, 
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Friday was a night for anything and every- 
i by those bogin- 
good on 

r. R. N. 


ala ve - trade. 

added some valuable 

y Mr. Fowler, and it 

for granted that all the moral 

country will be used to put a 

stop to the abuses of this system. Juries came 
thankful 


uentl 


next, and every was to hear 
that the Attorney-General admitted present 
abuses, and was idering reform. But 


when will the process of consideration end, 
and the process of action begin ? 
close of the Tichborne case? Not many aro at 
present interested in the ‘‘ Transfer of Land,” 
1 Mr. Gregory next brought under notice, 
but, as usual, nobody seo to know, or to 
convince others that ho knew, how the first 
process could be effectually cheapened. Refor- 
matories, public prosecutions and public health, 
occupied the remainder of the sitting, which 


was uncomfortably kept up till past one o'clock. 
Tho debate in tho Lords on Sir Robert 


a — 


Co'lier’s appointment, followed the unex- 
—.— happy majority of one in favour of the 

inistry, most persons for such 
arguments u subject as could be used in 
the House of Commons. Very full the House 
was on Monday night, and the attendance at 
better than usual. 
ir seats for the even- 


ce to 
that It may be said 
on the w was a eainfactory 
. Oross spoke in a business way, an 

to the point; Mr. Goldney probably did not 
to get much attention, and certainly did 
it. Sir Roundell Palmer’s 2 U 
masterpiece of persuasive oratory, an r he 
it was felt that the had been 
of an unfortunate position. The stro 
ce of that ition is that urged by the 
Lord Chancellor himself, and repeated on Mon- 


judges, th had failed. The 
ir Roundell Palmer 


inly 
winding up of the debate 
position side was left to Mr. Hardy, 
his work with brevity and 


— N 


moderation. Mr. Gladstone spoke with great 
earnestness as to his outra honour. The 
majority was less than was expected. The 
Government is sup to pogsess, at the 
present time, so ing like a majority of 
eighty, more or less, but on Monday about a 
hundred of its supporters did not vote, while 
some went boldly over to the Opposition. No 
wonder at the cheer that arose, not from the 
Ministerial, but from the other benches, when 
it was found that only twenty-seven members 
stood between continuance and resig- 
nation of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry! Nothing 
that has yet occurred has shown so much as 
this the extent to which the moral influence of 
the Government with its habitual supporters 
has been lessened by recent events. All’s 
well that ends well, is, like other proverbs, true 


with — tions. This debate ended well, 
my is not well—anything but so, 
in 


THE TWO SLAVE-TRADES. 


NEVER even in the palmiest days of the old 
African slave-trade were the traffickers in human 
flesh more active than they ars at the present 
time. Among the islands of Polynesié—from 
the New Hebrides to Tahiti, as well as far away 
in the Northern Pacific—slave-traders, disgui 
as emigration = sare roam in search of their 
human prey. o law is notoriously powerless 
to reach them ; for they are unfortunately able 
to drive a coach and six horses through the 
existing statutes for the ion of the slave- 
trade. The murder of Bishop Patteson has 
had the effect of compelling the Home Govern- 
ment to make e deficiencies of the law; 
and now Lord — — also promised the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society that two vessels 
of war—one of them to be stationed at Fiji— 
shall do their utmost to keep in check the mal- 
practices of the skippers who have brought the 
name of England into discredit. Mr. tch- 
bull-Hugessen has introduced a bill which 
makes kidnapping, as well as the aiding and 
abetting of kidnappers, punishable as felony; 
and there is reason to hope that if a few sa- 
lutary examples are made, the crimes which have 
so long disgraced the Pacific will be suppressed. 
But we should be false to our convictions if we 
did not express an opinion that the suppression 
of the abuses of the traffic will necessarily in- 
volve the suppression of the traffic itself. The 
v able and interesting pamphlet entitled, 
ae Slave-trade in the New Hebrides, which 
has been published by the Scottish Reformed 
Presbyterian Missionary Society, contains con- 
clusive evidence of these two facts—that no 
large amount of emigration, unaccompanied by 
deception or fraud, can possibly take place ; 
and that the labourers who are returned 
to their islands exhibit fur more of the vices 
than of the virtues of civilisation. In Queens- 
land the islanders aro not brought under any 
philanthropic or religious influence ; while it is 
impossible that the squatter morality of Fiji can 
fail to demoralise men who hayo never acquired 


they are treated worse 


habits of self- or the power of self-control. 
Mr. Kay, the secretary of the Scottish — 
distineti tly told Lord Kimberley that if the © 
is continued, the committee of his society would 
be compelled to abandon the New Hebrides 
mission. Manifestly, far too much leniency 


has been shown to what our consul at Fiji 
characterises as a host of unscrupulous black- 


The views which we have so often ex 

on this subject have been strongly corroborated 
in a memorial which the municipal council of 
Brisbane addressed to the Queen so recently as 
the 13th of December last. The chief —— ar 

of Queensland delivers an —.— ed 
testimony against the traffic, root and ch. 
They declare that, from the first, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the colony have 
looked y os the system with -undisguised dis- 
like; t British subjects have been unfor- 


ngest | tunately implicated in acts of murder, piracy, 


and kidnapping; and that, altho the pre- 
text for the importation of colo emigrants 
is that in the tropical districts of the colony 
European settlers cannot labour in the fields, 


yet latter have engaged for ten years past, 
extensively as well as profitably, in che cultive. 


tion of both cotton and the sugar-cane. The 
memorialists point out very significantly the 
inevitable injury which the lishment of a 


servile labour class must inflict upon the 
general interests of the colony. The industrial 
classes of England, who have always been the 
backbone of every colony worthy of the name, 
will never emi to a country in which labour 
is disho . They had far better struggle 
with at home than run the riek of 
being d ed into a pariah class at the Anti- 


08. 

On Friday night the House of Commons took 
a wider view of this subject. Mr. R. N. Fowler, 
the Conservative member for Penryn, raised the 
— 7 the Chinese — trade, which 
eq in horror, while it y surpasses in 
extent, the slave traffic of the South Seas. That 
the most patient and industrious race in the 
world should be treated with systematic cruelty 
and oppression is a sad reflection upon the 
boasted humanity of the present age. Mr. 
Fowler’s facts were unim ed because they 
are — and they disclose a state of 
things which justifies the peremptory interfe- 
rence of all civilised ernments. The 
Portuguese settlement of is the head- 
quarters of the Chinese slave-trade. The un- 
happy Celestials are A pore to that port — 
various pretences— are generall an 
— 2 who vere. “down from the 
country e tempting o em- 
ployment in one of the sea-coast towns. Agents 
are employed to entrap them into the barracoons, 
from which places they are removed, under 
a strong military escort, to the vessels 
destined to conyey them to Peru. Of the 
horrors of that ‘‘middle passage” we will 
say nothing, because the ee story of 
the Dolores Ugarte, in which six hundred 
coolies were either drowned or burnt to death, 
is still ey fresh in the public recollection. 
When they arrive in Peru they are treated, to 
all intents and purposes, as slaves. Even the 
field hands are herded together like cattle, re- 
ceive no w , and are forced to labour three 
hundred and sixty-five ~ in the year. For 
the poor Chinese in Peru are no Sundays, 
no saint-days, no festivals—it is one unending, 

isyphus-like round of toil. In the mines their 
condition is far worse—the light of the sun 
never shines upon the cruel which are 
perpetrated in those, living tombs. On the 
other hand, the veil has been re y lifted 
from the guano islands, where the tortures and 
suicides are 80 ent as to attract the atten- 
tion and to excite the horror of occasional 
visitors and pe | vessels. Let us, however, 
assume that the unfortunate “‘ immigrants” are 
now treated with greater humanity in these 
islands, yet their lot is still the most abject that 
can be imagined. The effluvia of ammonia 
which they inhale both night and day produces 
80 d a state of the body, that the majority 
lo not live to complete their term of servi- 
tude. It is manifest that if they had re- 
ceived the slightest inkling of the doom which 
awaited them in Peru, they never would have 
left their homes in China—they never would 
have placed themselyes in the power of 
the kidnapping fraternity at Macao. In Ouba 
é the negroes. We 
can easily credit Lond Enfield’s statement that 
a Chinese cook may be tolerably well off in 
Cuba; but Mr. Fowler and the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society have good grounds for their 
allogation that the Chinese, as field hands, fare 
much worse than the African, whose life is more 
valuable to his master because it represents 
property, and whose powers of endurance are 
greater than those of the Asiatic. 

Some of our readers will perhaps ask—as a 
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Conservative journal has asked what gambling 
in the British settlement of Hon z — has 
to do with the Macao slave-trade. The 
connection between the two subjects is far 
closer than any Englishman with a spark of 
sensitiveness for the good name of his country 
can endure without indignant protest. In 
Hong Kong gambling houses are licensed by 
tho Givernment: the monopoly is granted to 
the highest bidder; and the proceeds of this 
iniquitous transaction are paid into the local 
treasury. Many Chinese, after sacrificing all 
their property at the gaming-tables, have 
staked and lost their bodies—the result being 
that, with the fatalistic resignation poculiar to 
this strange people, they have allowed them- 
selves to be conveyed to Macao, and sold 
to the coolie traders. 
that Mr. Fowler or Mr. Hughes could ask the 
Foreign Office to remonstrate with Portugal 
for the iniquities of the coolie traffic without, 
at the same time, demanding that our Govern- 
ment should put an end to a scandalous institu- 
tion which, besides the other evils it produces, 
directly feeds the slave-markets of Macao. 


EDUCATION FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Next Tuesday week Mr. Dixon will brirg 
forward his motion for an amendment of the 
Education Act. Meanwhile the statements made 
by Mr. W. E. Forster last Thursday in reply 
to the hon. member for Birmingham will be 
read with interest. It appears that school 
boards exist in 99 boroughs and 245 parishes in 
England and Wales, representing a population 
of about five millions and a quarter. The 

ishes without school boards have a popula- 
ion of about 11,900,000, for whom the main 
educational provision is Church schools partly 
sustained out of the taxes. Thus 17,750 parishes, 
the er of which is under 1,000, 
remain unaffected by the Act, excepting that the 
schools must adopt the time-table conscience 
clause to entitle them to the grants. Moreover, 
it is impossible, however great the extension of 
accommodation, that school attendance can 
be enforced in these localities. It will thus be 
seen that the Act is in effect dormant for the 
present in relation to the t majority of the 
rural parishes. There denominationalism is 
supreme, while in the school board districts the 
same influence has been made predominant in 
educational matters by means of the cumulative 
vote, and the payment of fees out of the rates. 

The Vice- ident of the Council also 
supplied on Thursday some definite infor- 
mation relative to the building ts as 
the result of the six months of grace.“ 
The applications for grants were nearly 3,000, 
and these 999 have been passed, while 
1,901 are in progress.“ Mr. Forster esti- 
mates that about 400,000“. will in the end 
be 7 for the education of 400, 000 children 
in 2,400 new or enlarged schools; but he does 
not say how the children are to be brought in. 
This is undoubtedly a less aggregate sum than 
was expected the gp representing 1, 600, 000“. 
or one-fifth paid by voluntary means, But 
it is evident that a system which provides 
public education for some twelve millions of 
poe in denominational schools alone cannot 

regarded as national.“ What that kind of 
rimary instruction really is may be gathered 
— the letter of Mr. W. C. Bennett, given in 
another column. Mr. Dixon will have ample 
material for his indictment against the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. 


A Giant Sux.— A thousand Jupiters would not 
make up the volume of the sun, nor would the 
mass of a thousand Jupiters outweigh his, if masses 
so mighty could be balanced against each other. 
Poets in all ages have noticed the peculiarity of the 
light of Sirius, from Homer, who compared the fiery 
lustre of the arms of Diomede with the splendour 
of the autumn star when new-risen from the 
waves of ocean,” to our Poet-Laureate, who sings of 
Arac and his brothers, that 

As the fiery Sirius alters hue, 

And bickers into red, and emerald, shone, 

Their morions, wash'd with morning, as they came. 
It is difficult to conceive that this orb, brightly as 
it shines, so far surpasses in volume the magnificent 
— at present outshining it in the highest 

eavens, that the very drawing by which astro- 
nomers are in the habit of indicating the insignifi- 
cance of our earth compared with the sun, might 
be employed to indicate the * of Jupiter 
as compared with Sirius. Yet even this fact (for 
such it is), amazing as it must appear, sinks into 
insignificance besides the fact that Sirius is a sun 
many times more splendid than ourown. That 
beautiful star, which even in the most powerful 
telescope man can construct appears as a mere point 
of light, is in reality a = emitting so enormous a 
ey of light and heat that, if it were to take 

e of our sun, every creature on this earth 
would be destroyed by its fiery rays,—Richard A. 
Proctor in Good Words for February 


It was impossible 
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MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

The irreligious fighting which has too often been 
the chief characteristic of what is par excellence 
the religious press in England is not unknown 
here. For example, the New York Observer and 
Evangelist every now and then have a regular 
set-to, but there are usually not so many matters 
to fight abeut in the Uuited States as in England, 
where the “sweetness and light” of a dominant 
Church become bitterness and darkness in relation 
to outsiders. Hence, unless somebody inadvertently 
touches strong sectarian prejudices, the religious 
press of America are as fraternal one with another 
as could reasonably be expected. Sectarianism is 
sometimes ultra-sectarian; but in spite thereof 
there is in the organs of religion generally a broad 
catholicity which ought fairly to be taken as kick- 
ing the balance on the side of truth and justice. 

There are no end of religious papers in this 
country, and in a brief notice I can merely enu- 
merate the most important. At the head of them, 
conspicuous for size, quality and circulation, 
stands the Independent. This paper is precisely 
what its name denotes, thoroughly independent. 
It is not ‘‘ independent ” in a Congregational sense, 
as the word is understood in the old country. 
There is no secular paper in the United States 
carried on with greater enterprise than the Jnde- 
pendent. Backed by large capital, the best writers 
the country affords are enlisted in its literary corps 
and liberally paid for their contributions. The 
tone of the Independent may be said to be liberal 
but not latitudinarian, purely evangelical, and 
thoroughly unsectarian. It is a defender of the 
faith, but not an ‘‘accuser of the brethren.” It 
loves orthodoxy, but has no abounding sense of its 
own mission as an opponent of other people’s reli- 
gious ‘‘ doxies.” In relation to English affairs the 
Tudependent endeavours to be just, but does not 
always succeed. “When mistaken, as in the state- 
ment denied by Lord Granville that ‘‘ Russia had 
prevented English interference on behalf of the 
South during the rebellion,” the Independent is 
honestly mistaken, and does not hesitate with man- 
liness to publish the other side of the question. 
The Independent has somehow secured special 
sources of information respecting the inner workings 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which make it pecu- 
liarly valuable to students of contemporary history. 

The proprietor of the Independent, Mr. Heury 
C. Bowen, is also the editor-in-chief. He is 
assisted by the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., the 
Rev. Washington Gladden, the Dev. Samuel T. 
Spear, D.D., T. M. Coan, M.D., and the Rev. W. 
Hayes Ward, who is the superintending editor. 
The departments of Music,” Education, ‘‘ Mis- 
sions,” Science, and Sunday- schools, are 
severally edited by other eminent writers. The 
markets and financial affairs are reviewed by men 
of practical knowledge and experience. Probably 
no paper in the world has a more completely 
organised system of management. The circulation 
of the Jndependent is upwards of seventy thousand 
copies per week. 

Also independent in character is the Christian 
Union, edited by Henry Ward Beecher. The 
editor and his sister, Mrs. Stowe, would of them- 
selves make any paper a success. They are never- 
theless well supported by other writers, and the 
influence of the Christian Union is extending daily. 

The Congrezationalists are represented by the 
Congregationalist, published at Boston, of which 
Dr. Dexter is the editor; the Advance, of Chicago, 
edited by Dr. Patton and the Rev. J. B. T. Marsh; 
the Vermont Mirror, and the Pacific—not to mention 
smaller papers. Mr. Marsh, of the Advance, had 
recently tempting offers from the /ndependent, but 
he prefers to remain in the West. This paper suf- 
fered greatly from the fire, but neither fire nor 
water can check the spirit which always says— 
Advance. : 

The Baptist organs are the Watchman and Re- 
flector, of Boston, which is liberal in tone and partly 
edited by Congregationalists; the Hxaminer and 
Chronicle, of New York, rigid immersionist, and 
otherwise a good paper; the National Baptist of 
Philadelphia, which is Baptist without being 
national; the Baptist Union, which is open com- 
munion ; and the Standard, a Chicago paper. In 
the South there are the eligious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, and the Memphia Baptist, 

The Presbyterians have the Lvanyelist, edited by 
Dr. Field, brother of the renowned electrician ; the 
Observer, which may be called Congregational- 
Presbyterian ; the Presbyferian, of Philadelphia; 
the Herald and e er, of Cincinnati; and the 


Interior of Chicago. The Evangelist, originally 
started by Dr. Leavitt, now of the Independent, is 
remarkable for its advocacy of teetotalism. The 
Observer, which is celebrating its fiftieth year, was 
formerly pro-slavery and very severe on “ revival. 
movements.” It is now distinguished for the 
energy and persistence with which it. exposes 
the machinations of the Roman priesthood. The 
Presbyterian is purely what its name denotes. The 
Interior is a well-edited and very fair paper. 

The Episcopalians have the Churchman, pub- 
lished at Hartford, and which has the largest cir- 
culat.on of all the Episcopal papers and is Broad 
Church in character; the Hpiscopalian, of Philadel- 
phia; the Christian Witness, of Boston, and the 
Protestant Churchmanof New York—all Low Church; 
and the Church Journal, High Church, and the 
Church Weekly, extreme Ritualist, of New York. 

The Unitarians have the Liberal Christian, edited 
by Dr. Bellows, and verging on Evangelicalism, and 
the Christian Register, of Boston. The Universalists 
have the Universalist of Boston, and the Christian 
Leader of New York. In England Universalism 
and Unitarianism are often classed together. This 
is an error, for the Universalists are very orthodox 
except in holding the one dogma. Thomas Starr 
King, who sinemlarly enough afterwards became a 
Unitarian, once marked, The only difference 
between you Unitarians and us Universalists is this 
—we believe God is too good to damn us, and you 
believe you are too good to be damned.“ 

The Methodists have two independent papers in 
Z'en's Herald, edited by Gilbert Harren, D. D., and 
the New York Methodist, edited by Dr. Crook. 
The official organs of Methodism are the Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Northery Christian Advocate, the 
Western Christian Advocate—and goodness knows 
how many more Christian Advocates scattered all 
over the Union. They are published by the various 
book concerns, and are essentially denominational. 

The Watchword is an independent religious paper, 
advocating temperance, Good Templarism, political 
reform, and anti-Catholic principles. It is ably 
edited by the Rev. Samuel McKean and E. B. 
Uriks, M.D. 

There are innumefable other religious and semi- 
religious papers published in various parts of the 
Union. The Shakers have the Shaker, and the 
Spiritualists the Banner of Light. The Roman 
Catholics have the Tablet, St. Peter's, and other 
journals, and the Reformed (Dutch) Church has the 
Christian Intelligencer. The man who would desire 
to be well-read in the religious press of America 
would require to give the whole of his time to the 
business. I can only attempt to give your readers 
some faint idea of the “‘ forty-parcon power which 
is everywhere at work in literature. If the pro- 
fessed piety of the press is any criterion of the piety 
of the people, our American friends ought to bewery 
pious. For literary excellence the Independent and 
the Watchman aid Reflector lead the religious 
journals, and not the least valuable portion of the 
latter paper are the London letters of Peter Bayne, 
M.A. I wish all the Englich correspondents of the 
American press wrote as truthfully as Mr. Bayne 
does. 

In writing of the American “ religious” press, it 
would be scarcely fair to omit the New York 
Herald which, under the editorship of the 
eminently pious James Gordon Bennett (who ought 
to be a D. D.), publishes every Monday reports of 
the sermons of the previous day, with unctuous 
editorials of a peculiarly edifying and orthodox 
character. Saul among the prophets” was 
nothing to Bennett among the divines. The 
ITerald recently advocated ‘‘ special prayer-meet- 
ings,” aud the only drawback to the rejvicing 
which the religious world ought to feel over this 
repentant sinner is the fact that the //erald’s piety 
is rather over-dgne. It may be sincere, but we 
cannot help thirkigg that the man who does the 
religious editorials” winks one eye wickedly while 
at work. He is rather too proficient in religious 
slang to be accepted for all he pretends to be. The 
Herald, to prove its religious character, is pub- 
lished seven days a week, and on a recent Sunday 
(Nov. 12), after reviewing the religious papers in 
an editorial, the writer conoludes with this non- 
chalant and truly religious remark :—‘‘ There is 
nothing startling in our country religious exchanges 
this week. Why do they not start a revival of 
some sort!“ 

In the eyes of the //erald, religion is, no doubt, 
% good spec, and to ‘‘start a revival” a regular 
business transaction, Whether New York pos- 
senses the Temple,“ in a religious sense, or not, 
it is evident that there are “‘money-changers” not 
far from the //erald office. The secular aspect of 
the L/crald might occasiona!!ly be improved, but its 
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to, that Earl Granville, who is still suffering from 
t, ae * — ive his vote without 
ouse. veral Conservative peers and 
a — left the House without — The 
—— . = very few Te Onn voted 
against tanhope’s motion. e ition 
with still fewer exceptions, 3 fa its 
your. The Duke of Somerset voted with the Go- 
A while Earl So . 14. and Lord 
estbury went into the lobby wi e ition. 
Bight og od took part in the divieee The 
ops of don, Winchester, Durham, Ripon, 
Chichester, and Chester voted for the Government. 
The Bi of Lichfield and another right rev. pre- 
late went into the other lobby. Lords Chelmsford 
and Penzance were absent during the debate. The 
Marquis of Westminster pai for the Govern- 
ment. The Archbishop of York did not vote, 
while the Archbishop of Canterbury paired against 
Earl Stanhope’s resolution. When the numbers 
were announced ey the Government a majority 
of two, a cheer which apparently in it more of 
ise than exultation broke from the Ministerial 
benches, All the members of the Government had 
looked forward to defeat, and had made the antici- 
pated victory of the Opposition the subject of 
regret, and in one or two instances of warning. 


THE COLLIER CASE IN THE COMMONS, 


It appears from Monday night’s division that 
thirteen Liberals voted against the Government on 
Mr. Cross’s motion. These were the Right Hon. E. 
P. Bouverie, Mr. Montagu Chambers, the Hon. 
2 Denman, Lord Elcho, Mr. Fawcett, the Hon. 
OC. W. W. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Montague Guest, Mr. 
Wm. Johnston, Mr. Wm. Laslett, Mr. H. Matthews, 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. George Tomline, and Mr. Watkin 
Williams. t the advanced Liberals and 


Nonconformists who supported Ministers were Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Candlish, Mr. Ald. Carter, Mr. 
Colman, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Gilpin. Mr. Gourley, 


Mr. Hadfield, Mr. IIlingworth, Mr. Leatham, Mr. 
Leeman, Mr. McArthur, Mr. Miall, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. T. 8. 
Potter, Mr. E. Potter, Mr. C. Reed, Mr. Richard, 
Mr. E. M. Richards, Mr. Rylands, Mr. Simon, 
Mr. R. R. Torrens, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. White. 
Amongst the Liberals who neither voted nor 

i were Mr. Adair, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. W. 8. 
Colonel Anson, Mr. Aytoun, Mr. John 

t, Mr. Haviland-Burke, the Hon. F. W. 

Mr. Callan, Alderman Cowen, Mr. 

Edmund Mr. De La Poer, Mr. Devereux, 
Sir C. W. Dilke, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Macarthy 
ing, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the Hon. 

H tzwilliam, the Hon. D. Fortescue, Mr. 
W. Fowler, the Hon. R. W. Grosvenor, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, the Hoh. Auberon Herbert, Mr. 
J. D. Lewis, Sir T. Lloyd, the Marquis of Lorne, 
Mr. M‘Clean, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and Mr. 


Walter. 
THE BALLOT BILL. 

Major Dickson and Mr. T. W. Mellor were the 
only Conservative members who voted for the 
second reading ot the Ballot Bill on Thursday even- 
ing. Mr. Hastings Russell, the Liberal member 
for Bedfordshire, was in the minority. Mr. Akroyd, 
who lately separated from his party on the educa- 
tion question, voted for the bill, and Mr. F. 8. 
Powell, the new member for the Northern Division 
of the West Riding, paired in its favour. There 
were no less than sixty-six pairs. 


THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 


The rumour that the Queen will be unable to 
take part personally in the iving ceremony 
of the 27th inst. is without foundation. Her 
Majesty retains her intention of being present. 
Her route on retu from St. Paul’s will be by 
way of Ludgate-hill, the Old Bailey, the Holborn 
Viaduct, High Holbo Oxford-street, Marble- 
arch, the eastern side of Hyde-park, and Constitu- 


tion-hill. 

The royal ion, as at present will 
oom Se an i of which the first 
seven in order be filled by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord Steward, the lords and ladies in 
waiting, grooms, equerries, and other attendants. 
In the eighth carriage will sit their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke of rape my Prince Arthur, and 
Prince Leopold, and the ninth carriage will contain 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and one of their 
royal highnesses’ children, Princess Beatrice, and 
Her Majesty. 

As compensation for the change of route, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works be allowed to 
re-erect their pavilion to accommodate 7,000 per- 
sons in Hyde-park. 8,000 troops will line the 
streets. Great preparations are being made inside 
St. Paul’s. Tickets of admission have been given 
to the Committee of Deputies of the Three Deno- 
minations and many Nonconformist ministers. The 
Dean and Chapter distribute 1,000 tickets. The 
bisLops are to appear in undress, and the clergy 
will not wear surplices. But so far as the supply 
to the general public is concerned, they will not be 
issued until to-morrow. Those issued to represen- 
tative bodies and persons—amongst whom will be a 
number of working men—will absorb about 7,000 
tickets. No steps have as yet been taken respect- 
ing the disposal of the remainder, some 7,000, be- 
— receiving personal applications, which have 

n sent to the Lord Chamberlain’s office in enor- 
mous numbers, aud will be, more or less, carefully 
considered on their merits. Most of the members 
of the Legislature (with their wives) will go to 
Paul's-wharf by steamers, which will leave the 


House of Commons’ steps 
eleven on the morning in question, and return at 
two o'clock. The choristers will be limited to 250. 
The sermon in St. Paul's is to be preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Her Majesty is expected 
to leave Buckingham P at twelve o’clock. It 
is estimated that the public cost of the various 
arrangements will be 13,0000. 
The general preparations are everywhere — 
satisfactory progress. A plan for the decoration o 
Ludgate-hill has been decided u and the tri- 
umphal arch at the foot of the hill, as well as the 
decoration of Temple Bar, is being proceeded with. 
The decorations there will be a continuous line of 
crimson drapery, four feet deep, richly ornamented 
with gold braid, and trophies of flags and shields 
at intervals of eighteen feet. Stacks of streamers 
will be fixed from the parapets at regular dis- 
tances, and, if permitted by the authorities, fifty 
Venetian poles, twenty feet high, will be em- 
8 leet-street and Ludgate-hill will thus 
most effectively decorated. The Fleet-street 
committee propose to present a Bible to the 
Princess of Wales as a souvenir from the in- 
habitants of Fleet - street for her eldest son Albert 
Victor. Similar preparations are being made in 
Holborn and Oxto -street, where there will be 
grand illuminations. It is expected that the day 
will be observed as a general holiday in the Govern- 
ment establishments, but no orders have yet been 
issued on the subject. The 2lst Brigade of the 
Royal Artillery will furnish a of honour to 
Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Mr. G. W. Martin, the eminent com- 
poser and conductor, is making arrangements for 
the attendance of 30,000 school-children in the 
Green Park, as close to Buckingham Palace as pos- 
sible. They will sing the National Anthem on Her 
Majesty’s return. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LonvDon School BoaRD.— At a meeting held on 
Tuesday, com largely of members of the late 
Huxley and Cremer Election Committee, it was un- 
animously resolved that Mr. Cremer be put forward 
as a candidate for the seat at the London school 
board shortly to be vacant by the unfortunate re- 
signation of Professor Huxley. The only other 
candidate at present is the Rev. Llewellyn Davies. 

BrirMINGHAM.—At the meeting of the school 
board on Wednesday, the question of the rejection 
of the precept of the by the town council 
was discussed. It will be remembered that this 
step was recently taken by a large majority of the 
council, on the ground that a portion of the 
money required would be spent in subsidising de- 
nominational schools. A motion was submitted to 
the school board on Wednesday by the passing of 
which the difficulty would have av till 
the end of the year, In supporting the re- 
solution, Mr. George Dixon, M. P., said it was very 
likely indeed that Parliamentary action would be 
taken during the present session which would be 
sufficient to avoid the difficulty altogether. (Hear, 
hear.) The resolution was lost by three votes to 
six, the rejection of the precept being referred to 
the consideration of one of the committees of the 
board. 

WoOLVERHAMPTON.—A warm discussion occurred 
on Monday night in the Wglverhampton Corpora- 
tion meeting upon an amendment declining for the 
present to pay the school board’s first precept. The 
mayor, acting upon the advice of the town clerk, 
refused to put the amendment, because to do so 
would be to perform an illegal act, the duty of the 
corporation being merely ministerial. The precept 
was voted by thirty votes toten. Protests were 
— opposition at every future election to the 
council was threatened, and it was announced that 
many very influential ratepayers would submit to 
distraint rather than pay denominational fees. 

HixckLxx.— The result of the Le ing for the new 
school board was declared on Saturday night as 
follows :—Thomas Abell, Independent; Arthur 
Atkins, Unitarian ; George Hamson, Independent ; 
Thomas Ancott, jun., Baptist; Wm. Gray Farmer, 
Episcopalian ; Charles Farndon, Wesleyan ; Thomas 
Worthington Clarke, Episcopalian. 


SEIZURE FOR A SCHOOL RATE. 


At Salford, on Wednesday, before Sir I. Mantell, 
the third hearing of the summons against Mr. W. 
Warburton, of Howard Cottage, Eccles New-road, 
for the non-payment of an education rate levied 
upon him, was resumed. Mr. Woodruff, assistant 
overseer, appeared on behalf of the Salford over- 
seers, and the defendant conducted his own case. It 
will be remembered that the claim against the de- 
fendant was for 168. 9d., being the balance of un- 
paid rates, and Is. 6d. costs. The total amount of 
the rate was 10“. IS., of which the defendant had 
paid 91. 4s. 3d. The defendant having again 
reiterated his objections to pay the education rate, 
both on legal and moral grounds, the stipendiary 
said the court had no power to deal with the case, 
except with regard to the reasons why the rate was 
not paid. With respect to the exceptions the de- 
fendant took to the rate or otherwise, they were 
grounds of appeal to the quarter sessions, and not 
such as the magistrates could decide. They could 
not enter into any matter except the reasons why 
the rate was not paid. None of the defendants ob- 
jections fell within that category, and the court had 
no alternative but to order that he should be dis- 
trained on in this caye, Mr. Woodruff; I apply for 


twenty minutes past | 


an immediate distress warrant. The Stipendiary 
I presume there is no doubt that Mr. Warburton 
— obey the order? Mr. be) : = says ~ 
Will not. The Stipendiary : 0 e no 
I shall not hesitate to t an — distress. 
Mr. Woodruff: The defendant thinks it strange 
that the overseers should single him out. It’s for 
the protection of the oversers. The Stipendiary : 
You can make that a subject of communication to 
the newspapers if you like. I cannot deal with it 
here. Do you refuse to pay, Mr. Warburton? De- 
fendant : I am extremely sorry to be in this posi- 
tion ; but on conscientious grounds I must refuse 
to pay the rates. The Stipendiary: I am sorry 
those ds stand in your way. They are very 
much to be respected, but I must grant the rate, 
An oe distress warrant was accordingly 
gran 

Yesterday afternoon, about two o’clock, the chair 
and table seized from the residence of Mr. War- 
burton, a member of the School Board of Salford, 
for refusing to pay a school board rate amounting 
to 18s. 3d., were sold by public auction in the police 
drill-room of the Town 1. When the dais was 
ascended the first bid was 2/. 7s. (the amount which 
was stated to cover the rate and all expenses inci- 
dent to seizure, &c), but this was quickly succeeded 
by another ery of A. 15s., followed alternatively 
with 3/., 3/. 6s., 32. 108., 3/. 158., 4/., 4/. 58., 4/, 
10s., 4/. 15s., and, after a few moments’ pause, 5ʃ. 
The buyer was a Mr. Charles Thomas Chieviers, of 
Stockport, a friend of Mr. Warburton’s; and the 
money was paid by Mr. Wilkinson, a burgess of 
Salford. There are many rumours prevalent that 
Mr. Warburton is only the first of a large number 
of the ratepayers who have determined to resist 
payment of a rate which they consider obnoxious. 


THE NEW LEAGUE PROGRAMME. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Education ue was held at the offices, 
17, Ann-street, Birmi on Wednesday. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain presided. A report was pre- 
sented from the committee of officers in ce 
to the recommendations recently issued by the 
executive committee. The report stated that, so 
far as the officers had means of judging, they be- 
lieved the developed programme would receive the 
almost unanimous assent of the members. The re- 
— from a oe branch — * 41 
— K „. 1 ing 
— in — of Mr. Dixon’s motion. Repre- 
sentations have been made by the majority of 
branches to members of the House of Commons on 
the same subject. A paper on the normal sch 
which had been prepared under the direction o 
the statistical committee, was presen On this 
subject the following resolution was passed: — Re- 
solved—That, in view of the great number of 
teachers required under the Elemen Education 
Act, 1870, for schools under the con of the re- 
presentatives of the — it ig the duty of 
— ape 2 to 1 o normal 33 

ublic and responsible management, and t r. 

+, O. Trevelyane M. P., be requested to introduce 
a motion into the House of Commons to this effect. 


NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
(From the Daily News.) 

The code of regulations under which the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education administer the Par- 
liamentary grant to elementary schools is presented 
every year to both Houses of Parliament within a 
month of their meeting, and becomes law a month 
after its presentation. The new code, which bears 
date the 6th of February, contains several impor- 
tant modifications of the old arrangements. Grants 
to infant schools are now distinctly made depen-, 


dent on their being t by a certificated 
teacher of their own,” the dards of exa- 
mination are slightly raised. In the fourth 

for example, the few lines of poetry or 
prose which form the ing lesson are now 
to be ‘‘at the choice of the tor.” In 


the fifth standard the arithmetic lesson is to be 

ice and bills of parcels, instead of practice or 
ills of els ; and in the sixth standard, instead 
of a choice between and decimal fractions, 


scholars are now to pass in both. The most im- 
portant changes however, those which come 
under the head of ction of Grant.” In the 


first place, an entirely new provision is introduced, 
in accordance with a promise made in Parliament, 
by which the t is reduced by one shilling per 
scholar, according to the average attendance through- 
out the year, unless vocal music forms a part of 
the ordi course of instruction. Another new 
provision, introduced in accordance with the 
pledges iven by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster 
in the — Commons, is one by which the 
grant is reduced by ‘‘ its excess above one half of 
the expenditure on the annual maintenance of the 
school.” The regulation that the grant shall never 
exceed fifteen shillings for each scholar, stands as it 
did ; but the provision that it shall not exceed the 
income of the school from other sources has been 
recast. The sources of income are described as 
fees, rates, and subscriptions, and the special re- 
ference to payments for educational purposes made 
by a 1 board is omitted. The New Revised 
Code is, on the whole, one of which neither the 
managers of elementary schools nor the public have 
much reason to complain. 


A burglar’s convention at Vermont lately passed 
a resolution against murder, 
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MID DLEEKMA ROE. 


The issue of a story in half volumes with the 
long interval of two months between each, is 
one of the severest tests to which a novelist 
could submit himself. 


ines, are read rapidly, 
unfil the next month brings 
But a separate publication 


lished is to secure for itself a favourable recep- 


; t intrinsic merit. A 
writer, indeed, like Mr. Wilkie Collins, with 
an extremely ingenious and subtle plot, the 
unravelling of which absorbed the reader’s 
whole attention, could by working the story up 
to a certain definite point in each number, sus- 
the interest hout. But in the 
absence of this sensationalism it needs unusual 
power in a writer to secure and keep this hold 
on the attention, despite the di ion to 
which, from the long interruptions, it is liable. 
In order to it there must be a perfect elabora- 
Not only must the book, as a 
be attractive, but each should have 
A writer whose power 
dashing outline or the effect produced 
rapid succession of incidents, whose 


am 
them only the small portion 
y, there is little beside calling 


none who could so 


an experiment as George Eliot, an 
wn highest — ie ** Middle- 
have before us the last half of 
and as yet we have little 

of the story.. We are in- 
to the dramatis 281 t a general 
idea of the point on which the interest of the 
tale is — oe turn, see the train laid for 


they are likely to play. 
1 ith 6 oe 


sree it, — his evangelical principles and his 
intense 


the young surgeon, a man of inde- 
t mind, origi though and high pur- 

Nee an experience of 
by circle into which he 
Middlemarch, is a man of very 
different stamp, and the care which the 
has taken in introducing him to. us, 
shows that he has a part of some importance to 
play. At a time when most medical practice 
„ was still 1 shambling along the 
‘* old paths,” Lydgate had taken up the work 
of his profession in a more scientific spirit, and 
his hope in settling in this Middlemarch town 
was a do good small work for Middlemarch, 
and great work for the world.” ‘‘ He was,” 
we are told, at a —— which makes 
many a man’s career a fine subject for betting, 
if there were any * — given to that 
‘‘ amusement who could appreciate the compli- 
** coated probabilities of an arduous purpose, with 
all possible thwartings and —— of cir- 
** cumstance, all the niceties of inward balance, 
„by which a man swims and makes his point, 
or else is carried headlong.” It is amid the 
society of Middlemarch, whic to superficial 
observers looks quiet and humdrum enough, 
but which has its own elements of excitement 
and difficulty, that this problem has to be 


* Middlemarch. By Gronda ELior. Book II. Old 
and Young. (London and Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood and Sons.) 


— en 


Vincy, who does not make such lofty preten- 


worked out. Already the yo surgeon has 
had his difficulties in’ the 0 — to the infir- 
mary, and the conflict between his — 
to oblige Mr. Farebrother, the vicar, and his 
indisposition to yield to Mr. Bulstrode on the 
one side, and his conviction on the other of the 
unfitness of the friend he wished to serve for 
the post. Anda greater difficulty of another 
kind is rising up in the nascent feeling for Miss 
Vincy, which is beginning to develop itself. 
Altogether these sketches of Middlemarch 
society are remarkably elever and life-like. 
How many country towns are there of which, 
unfortunately, it might be said, ‘‘ This was one 
of the difficuties of moving in good Middle- 
„march society: it was dangerous to insist on 
** knowledge as a salient qualification for any 
‘* salaried office.”” How natural and effective 
is the contrast between the 1 but 
vulgar matron and the more fashionable daugh- 
ter who has been caught early and educated 
at Mr. Lemon’s,” and how true the observa- 
tion that ‘‘the tinge of unpretentious inoffensive 
** vulgarity in . Viney gave more effect to 
„ Rosamond’s refinement, which was beyond 
‘what Lydgate had expected.” In such a 
town we are sure to find old practitioners filled 
with jealousy of a young doctor, who dared to 
innovate an established by not dispensing 
his own drugs, ially as he had not been 
to either of the English universities, and en- 
** joyed the absence of anatomical and bedside 
study there, but came with a libellous pre- 
tension to experience in Edinburgh and 
Paris, where observation might be abundant 
indeed, but hardly sound.“ Equally common, 
we fear, are such characters as Bulstrode, who 
did not mean ill, but in whom ambition was so 
strongly developed that it infected even his re- 
ligion. It was a principle with Mr. Buls- 
* trode to gain as much 1 as possible, that. 
he might use it for the glory of God. He 
„went — a great deal of spiritual conflict 
‘‘ and inward argument in order to adjust his 
„ motives, and make clear to himself what 
God's glory ae. But his motives we 
„not always rightly appreciated. There were 
many crass minds in Middlemarch whose re- 
„ flective scales could only weigh things in the 
„ lump; and they had a strong suspicion that 
‘since Mr. Bulstrode could not enjoy life in 
their fashion, eating and drinking us little 
„as he did, and in correcting himself about 


‘‘ feast in the sense of mastery.“ His more 
blunt, and less pretentious brother-in-law, Mr. 


sions, serves as a foil to the banker, and the lon 
conversation in the first chapter of the secon 
E in which the man who confesses to be of 

e world holds up to the other a mirror in 
which he may see himself as outsiders see him, 
is exceedingly well done. Mr. Farebrother isa 
type of clergyman which we do not often meet 
now either in novels or in real life—no Pharisee, 
but, even to Lydgate’s charitable judgment, not 
what aclergyman ought to be, yet v thal ‘‘a like- 
‘‘ ableman, sweet-t v pered, ready-witted, frank, 
‘‘ without a grain of bitterness or other conver- 
‘‘ gational flavour which makes one-half of us 
‘‘an affliction to our friends.“ It is to this 
circle, described with a clearness which —— 
up every character in the wg foe Dorothea 
with her new husband is about to return. 
While we have been making our acquaintance 
with Middlemarch, they have been making ac- 
quaintance with each other on their honeymoon 
trip, and unhappily it has already become evi- 
dent that both have oe a mistake. What 
will bo its results the coming volumes will tell, 
aud meanwhile we must wait in patience. 


THE INTERNATIONAL.* 


A French writer of repute, M. Edmond Ville- 
tard, had forestalled Mr. Onslow Yorke with a 
complete history of the International. But it 
must be said that Mr. Onslow Yorke has quite 
surpassed him. The Frenchman gave a vory 
exact detail of the rise and development of the 
society, the diffloultien it met with, its peculiar 
organisation—its sections and federations; and 
its methods for attaining complete communica- 
tion between nation and nation. But Mr. 
Onslow Yorke has thrown his knowledge into 
smart dialogue and narrative, and has written 
what is in point of fact a story of such peculiar 
attractiveness that we know not how we can 
apologise for having so long left the neat red- 
covered, liberty-capped, little book unnoticed. 
We must now do our best to make what 
amends we may. Though the International 
is hardly so interesting a topic as it was a few 
months ago, it has a significance that is likely 
to be historical, since it contributed its own 
share to the Revolutionary Commune of Paris 
in the end of 1870. 


e Secret History of the International, By ONSLOW 


Onslow Yorke 


everything, he must have a sort of vampire's flag 


Nr. Onslow Yorke sets out by giving us a 
dialogue between himself and a Genevese work- 
man, who demands radical changes in the 
relations between labourers and capitalists, 
which are certainly bolder than they are 
clear-sighted. But he is a typical specimen of 
the radical workman of the continent. He 
would put down wage and hire by law; he 
would in fact inaugurate a war against all pro- 
perty ; but he is hazy in the details of his plan, 
and, pressed pretty close, can only intimate 
implicit faith in a certain Karl Marx. Mr. 
Onslow Yorke then goes on to tell how 
in 1862 two Paris workmen, after con- 
siderable difficulty, got the consent of the 
Emperor and came over as delegates to 
the second International Exhibition in 
Cromwell-road; how they met with work- 
men of various nationalities; and how, taking 
careful note of things as they had come to do, 
they were surprised to discover the influence 
which the trades unions had brought to the 
English working men. They thought that 
were this system only adopted in France it 
would be the salvation of their class, and they 
said so to their French fellow-workmen. But, 
then, in France combinations of workmen were 
illegal. The laws, however, could be evaded. 
The idea had taken such hold of the Paris 
workmen when they heard all that Tolain and 
Fribourg had to say, that they clubbed a franc 
a month, made a purse, put it into the hands of 
the deputies, and sent them back to London to 
form an International Society. The Imperial 
law had not declared that a French workman 
should not be amember of an English or Foreign 
Society. Tolain and Fribourg returned to Eng- 
land, and made yet closer acquaintance with 
foreign and English workmen of radical views. 
They met with that Karl Marx whom the 
Genevese workman so greatly trusted. Mr. 
ys, It was an evil hour in 
‘“which the Paris bronziers met this learned 
and unsmiling Jew.” 


“This Marx was born in Trier, the stately city on 
the Mosel, when that province was a part of France, 
so that his birth was French, and he can claim 
at any time a Frenchman’s rights. His father was a 
Jew—well-bound, well-read, well-off—with a desire not 
often found in Jews, to seek distinction in the camp. 
No Jew could carry arms in Germany in those days, 
and the elder Marx accepted a caroer in France. 0 
son is, like his sire, a citizen of the world. When 
Frier was once more German, Marx resumed his native 
. His son was put to school. Karl became a 
scholar, versed in languages and arts, a doctor in philo- 
sophy, a writer and a speaker of repute, an editor with 
subtle) insight; and a prophet of opinions which the 
world in general, and the radicals in particular, held 
to be extreme. He was certainly more terrible 
to his friends than his foes. For Marx was less of a 

litical reformer than a social prophet. If he hated 
Ein „ he hated capitalists even more than kings. A 
cold, unsmiling man, he would have stripped Croesus of 
his money rather than a Kaiser of his crown. He was 
not a Communist, as Alexander Herzen and Michael 
Bakonin were Communists, from Tartar habit and tra- 
dition, but from deep and close, if only fitful, specula- 
tions of his own.” 


The International was now formed, and Karl 
Marx was soon its leading spirit—the funda- 
mental pact being evidently drawn by his hand. 
The thing took great hold in Paris, and the 
Paris workmen soon found themselves called on 
to protest against the English members for 
presuming to act without due reference to them. 
A great con was held at Geneva, at which 
George Odger and other Englishmen were 
present. They were weak in speaking power; 
and the result was that their counsel was over- 
ruled. Marx was bent on involving the societ 
in foreign political difficulties, against whic 
Odger and others — bravely. The follow- 
ing are giver b r. Onslow Yorke as the 
principles then formally adopted by the asso- 
ciation :— 

No interest to be charged for money lent. 

No obstacles in the way of free exchauges. 

No one shall refuse to work. 

No public schools; no gratuitous and compulsory 
education, 

Liberty for anyone to teach. 

A common rule for all co-operative societies. 

Study much before a strike. 

Direct taxation. 

An armed people: no professional troops, 

Every one — = an he likes, so lon 
and moral, and does not bring “his 
workshop and mp og 

Nothing to do with the Polish question. 

(Here a blow at Karl Marx.) 


These were signed by all, with only a few dis- 
sentients, who subscribed a separate paper called 
opinions of the minority, which were of a more 
decided Communistic tinge. 


The French Government felt called on to 
watch the new association closely, and tho 
police got the hint. But Tolain iad his fellow- 
correspondents timeously showed some capacity 
to aid the State in putting down a strike at 
the silk mills of Roubaix, where improve- 
ments had been made in the machinery; some 


as he is just 
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which only raised strife. This, however, only 
staved off the evil for a time. 

Tolain and Fribourg, desirous to further 
extend their influence, arranged for another con- 

at Lausanne, where difficulties arose, and 
ey returned home to find that the Govern- 
ment had dissolved the Paris branch of the 
association, and that each prisoner was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 100 frances. Rouher 
directed his whole energies to destroy the asso- 
ciation ; but without success. What was more 
fatal to it finally, was the character of the men 
who now joined it. Cluseret, Rochefort, Levi, 
Godin-Lemaire, were among the number. 
Tolain and the more sensible men were now 
silenced ; and the society, gradually departing 
from its — purpose, became daily more 
and more political and revolutionary, in spite 
of the struggles of the original founders to save 
it from its danger. Cluseret and the rest soon 
rose to a bad eminence; and speedily the out- 
break of the war gave them opportunity to in- 
dulge their lawless and wanton appetite for 
strifo and bloodshed. The International was 
absorbed in the revolutionary Commune. 

Mr. Onslow Yorke has written a most graphic 
and powerful account of the society; relieving 
it by incisive touches of character-painting. It 
is a valuable little book; in spite of a touch of 
high-pressure style now and then; and it is 
certain to be often referred to in future histories 
of the time. 


MR. BROWNING’S APOLOGY FOR 
NAPOLEON III.“ 


Mr. Browning, to use one of his own fine 
phrases, has talked within the soul for 
many types of human character. If we could 
not with certainty point to any individual as 
being Bishop Blougram, for instance, we feel 
the typical significance of the confession; and, 
in the measure that wo enter into sympathy 
with Mr. Browning in the performance, we have 
gained in some sort a new, though vicarious, 
experience. It is the same with the various 
confessions which compose that unique work, 
„The Ring and the Book.” The poet gives us 
clues whereby to read within the soul,“ 
whether Count Guido Franceshini, with dry 
Italian craftiness, defends himself by reciting 
circumstances with just the touch of daring 
frankness that lightens the casuistical sophistry, 
as he makes such declarations as this :— 

**’Tis scarce the gravity of the court 

Will blame me that I never piped a tune, 

Treated my falcon, gentle-like my finch. 

The obligation I incurred was just 

To practise mastery, prove my mastership ; 

Pompilia’s duty was—submit herself, 

Afford me pleasure, perhaps cure my bite” ;— 
or Pompilia, with faltering tongue broathos 
out her sweet faith and gentle submissiveness in 
such words as these :-— 

„Others may want and wish, I wish nor want 

One point of the circle plainer, whore I stand 

Traced round about with white to front the world.” 

Mr. Browning by means of dramatic mono- 
logue aims at revealing the secret and unuttered 
justification for acts and series of acts which 

ve been so coloured by the play of mixed 
motive and intent as to take-on a wholly dif- 
ferent character in the eye of the actor from 
what they do in that of the spectator. He must 
say the best possible for the proscribed by letting 
their own 22 thought flash out into lan- 
guage, for defence. He is thus pre-eminently 
metaphysical. He does not care for incident or 
for outward result. He is all for the inner 
„% man of the soul.” His finest poems are thus 
involved, abrupt, full of quaint turns, of 
ellipses, of scarcely allowable suggestion, and 
startling, imperfect metaphor. And the reason 
is that the characters he selects are puzzles: his 
chief business is to ‘‘ say a word forthem.” If 
he occasionally deals with other and healthier 
types, it is mostly to gain aid and relief in his 
interpretation of the moods of these abnormals. 
The form of his work is thus determined by 
much the same influences that go to direct his 
choice of subject. Healthy, open-air feelin 
have but little attraction for him: he likes to 
burrow in dark corners; but he succeeds 
wonderfully in bringing forth gems that sparkle 
all ways the moment the are set forth in the 
clear light of day. In this, too, he is an ex- 

nent of the artificial and involved character of 
he time, notwithstanding that he can write of 
the British public as ye that love me not.“ 

Napoleon the Third, who is unmistakeably 
dealt with in this new poem under the name of 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, is scarcely the 
first living person Mr. Browning has treated in 
this semi-dramatic, semi-apologetic form; but 
it is the most striking case we have yet 
had. In many ways he has written 
effectively. If he has not succeeded in specifi- 


* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau: Saviour of Society. 
By Ropert Bnow amd. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


cally defending individual actions, he has, at 
least, thrown unexpected lights on the actor’s 
character, and thus interpreted his policy in 
the highest sense. The subtle thought and 
wavering will of the ex-Emperor are here most 
exquisitely pourtrayed; and from first to last, 
there is an under-current of cold speculation 
on his own possibilities, which gives surprising 
verisimilitade. Mr. Browning’s conception 
may be all wrong, of course; and politically it 
may explain little or nothing. It is, however, a 
remarkable study of a keen and ambitious 
mind, always doubtful of instruments rather 
than doubtful of itself; but, in practical affairs, 
often suffering under the disadvantages that 
are commonly bred of self-distrust. The 
dramatic expedients, too, are very charac- 
teristic of Mr. Browning’s genius. His hero is 
located in the Residenz (Tuileries), but, in 
a sort of trance he fancies himself in 
Leicester-square; and thus there is an 
implicit confounding in the imagination of 
great interests with the shadows of unsuccessful 
enterprises. It is quite impossible to give any 
epitome of the poem, far it is unsurpassably 
subtle, and now and then enigmatic. There 
are no outstanding references to real events on 
which a reviewer can lay hold, and thus swing 
easily over the recurrent gaps, which, however, 
ually seem to narrow as you look closely 
into them. The necessity of doing something 
—though jt should be in no other way than in 
translating a thought into the least tangible 
form, is illustrated by his drawing lines from 
one ink-blot to another on a sheet of 
paper—a proceeding which he thus explains 
and justifies :-— 
** You are taught thereby 
That tis my nature when I am at ease, 
Rather than idle out my life too long, 
To want to do a thing—to put a thought 
Whether a great thought or a little one, 
Into an act as nearly as may be 
Make what is absolutely new—I can't; 
Mar what is made already well enouch— 
I won’t—but turn to best account the thing 
That's half made that I can. Two blots, you sce, 
I knew how to extend into a line 
Symmetric on the sheet they blurred before— 
Such little act sufficed, this time, such thought.” 


His views of his mission as a practical ro- 
former are thus summed up: 


„Woll, that’s my mission, so I serve the world, 
Figure as man o the moment—in default 
Of somebody inspired to strike such change 
Into society—from round to square, 
The ellipsis to the rhomboid, how you please, 
As suits the size and shape o’ the world he finds. 
But this I can—and nobody my peer— 
Do the best with the least change possible : 
Carry the incompleteness on, a stage 
Make what was crooked straight, and roughness 

smooth, 

And weakness strong : wherein if I succeed, 
It will not prove the worst achievement, sure, 
In the eyes at least of one man, one I look 
Nowise to catch in critic company : 
To wit, the man inspired, the genius’ self, 
Destined to come aud change things thoroughly. 
He, at least, finds his business simplided, 
Distinguishes the done from undone, reads 
Plainly what meant and did not mean this time 
We live in, and I work on, and transmit 
To each successor ; he will operate 
On good hard substance, not mere shade and shine.” 


‘He is assured that, holding— 


tho balance straight 
For twenty years, say, weighing claim and claim, 
And giving each its due. no less no more, 
This was good service to humanity.” 


One of his qualifications he finds in his having 
. and suffered, and he thus embodies the 
octrine :— 


King, all the better he was cobbler once, 
He should know, sitting on the throne, how tastes 
Life to who sweeps the doorway. But life’s hard, 
Occasion rare; you cut probation short, 
And, being half-instructed, on the stage 
You shuffle through your part as best you may, 
And bless your stars, asI do. God takes time. 
I like the thought. He should have lodged me once 
I’ the hole, the cave, the hut, the tenement, 
The mansion, and the palace ; made me learn 
The feel o' the first, before I found myself 
Loftier i the last, not more emancipate ; 
From first to last of lodging, I was * 
And not at all the place that harboured me. 
Do I refuse to follow further yet 
I’ the backwardness, repine if tree and flower, 
Mountain or streamlet were my dwelling-place. 
Before I gained enlargement, grew mollusc ? 
As well account that way for many a thrill 
Of kinship | confess to with the powers 
Called Nature: animate, inanimate, 
In parts or in the whole, there’s something there 
Maulike, that somehow meets the man in me. 
My pulse goes altogether with the heart 
0 the Persian, that old Xerxes, when he stayed 
His march to conquest of the world, a day 
I’ the desert, for the sake of one superb 
Plane-tree, which queened it there in solitude : 
Giving her its necklace, and each arm 
Its armlet, suiting soft waist, snowy side, 
With cincture and apparel, Yes, I lodged 
In those successive tenements ; perchance 
Taste yet the straitness of them while I stretch 
Limb and enjoy new liberty the more. 
And some abodes are lost or ruinous ; 


Some patched-up and pieced-out, and 20 transformed, 


They still accommodate the traveller 

His day of lifetime.” 

There is a pecuuar feel of fatalism through- 
out the poem, and now and again it comes to 
utterance. He says that he 
Bra ved sorrows, courted joy, to just one ond 

Namely, that just the creature I was bound 

To be I shoul become, nor thwart at all 

God's purpose in creation.” ; 

On the whole, Mr. Browning’s ‘ Prince 
‘‘Hohenstiel” is a subtle, sustained stud 
of a vory remarkable character. It is a triump 
of his peculiar style of art; but, in a lying it 
to living men like the ex-Emperor <a leon, 
he exposes himself to poculiar risks of being 
misunderstood, since there is dangor of his 
purely dramatic, metaphysical analysis being 
read with too exacting reference to actual poli- 
tical events. 


Epitome of Hetws, 


The Queen and Court are expected at Windsor 
to-morrow, and the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborongh House on the 26th. 

On Sun the Dean of Westminster preached 
before Her M. jest ' 

General Schenck, the United States Minister, 
was present at Mr. Gladstone’s dinner party on 
Saturday. 

It is announced that Mr. Disraeli’s appearances 
in Lancashire will be limited. The right hon. 
gentleman will on the Wednesday of Easter week 
receive addresses from the Constitutional 
Association, at the Pomona Gardens, Manchester, 
and speak in the evening at the Free-trade Hall. 

On Saturday Mr. John Albert Bright, eldest son 
of the 14 Hon. John Bright, sailed for New 
York in the steamer Calabria, with the intention 
of making a tour through the United States. 

Mr. Mundella, M. P., is for the present laid aside 
with a severe attack of influenza. 

Mr. H. T. Chorley, the eminent musical critic, 
died last week. 

Lord Hobart is said to have been appointed 
Governor of Madras, and Mr. Hobhouse legal 
member of the Indian Council. 

It is reported that Lord Northbrook (Under 
Secretary for War) will be appointed to the vacant 
Viceroyalty of India, which Earl of Kimberle 
has declined. Lord Dufferin has also been — 

The Executive Committee of the Sunday School 
Union, representing more than one hundred thou - 
sand teach have presented addresses of con- 
gratulation to Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
on the recovery of his royal highness from his late 

rous illness. Gracious replies have been re- 
ceived to both addresses. 

The Easter Monday Volunteer Review will be 
held at Brighton, but the force will be placed en- 
tirely under brigadiers and staff officers of the 
— 2 army, accustomed to the mancuvring of 
troops on an extensive scale. 

On Monday morning the Bolton magistrates— 


after a sitting of nine 55 the examination of 


the fourteen men c with mans hter, riot, 
and demolishing a building on the occasion of the 
Dilke riot at Bolton on the 30th of November last 
—committed eight of the defendants for trial at the 
next Manchester Assizes, on the * of rioting 
only. Major Hesketh, a magistrate, who was one 
of the defendants, was di with five others. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, without conceding the point that the in- 
terests of art or the public would have been injured 
by the sale of manufactured objects, have an- 


nounced that the same rules will be in re- 
spect to sales as were laid down for the Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1802. 

The closing ing in connection with the Lam- 
beth Baths will be held on March 10, Alderman Sir 
E 

The Army for the ensuing year are 
14,824, 500/., sho a decrease of 1,027, 


On Monday Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Henry 
Hoare addressed a public of their constitu- 
ents in the Ves all, Chelsea. Sir Charles Dilke 
was received with cheers, and promised to 2 
in the House of Commons the statements had 
made elsewhere. A resolution of confidence in the 
hon. members was carried, and Mr. Moy Thomas 
then moved, and Mr. Nieass seconded, a special vote 
of thanks to Sir Charles Dilke for his votes against 
the Royal dowries and against the second reading 
of the oe Bill. This resolution, it is stated, was 
carried ‘‘amid the most enthusiastic cheering again 
and again renewed.” 

Soon after six o’clock on Friday evening a young 
man*went into the bank of Messrs. Goode, Marr, 
and Co., at Birmingham, and asked for change for a 
sovereign, which was supplied to him by Mr. Marr, 
who was then alone in the office. As that gentle- 
man went from the counter he was stabbed in the 
back, and on turning he received another thrust in 
the breast. The knife, however, fortunately glanced 
off from his coat-button. He cried for assistance, 
and his assailant was secured after a t struggle. 
The man, it seems, is named Frederick Farley, and 
he had been seen lurking about the bank for the 
last few days. The weapon he used was a blade 
thrust into a thick stick; he had also a butcher's 
knife and hammer in his pocket. Mr. Marr is not 
dangerously wounded. 

A most dis ing accident happened to the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Mr. Thrupp, vicar 
of Faltham, Sida esex, on Tuesday evening. It 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—Notwithstanding 
the une turn which thc indirect claims of the 
United have given to the whole question of 
arbitration, it is the intention of Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., to with the motion of which he has 
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dition), the late Arch 
settlement, Sir John Rose, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Alfred Churchill, Mr. 
Edward Jenki author of Ginx's Baby,” Dr. 
Eddy, Dr. W. H. Russell, of the Times, Colonel 
Torrens, M. P., Mr. McArthur, M. P., Mr. Macfie, 
M. P., &c. 

ImporTANT Discovery AT JERUSALEM. —Captain 
Wilson, R. E., in a letter to the Times, says that it 
will be remembered that Captain Warren explored 
a remarkable rock-hewn passage leading southwards 
towards the Temple area from the subway at the 


aqueduct, as it is now proved to be, towards the 
north. In my notes to the Oninance Survey of 
Serusalem, I pointed out the possible existence of 


“A Swixpier’s Trick. —A Bi 


ition, and should future re- 
searches prove this view to be correct we may pos- 
sibly identify the aqueduct with that — by 
Hezekiah when he * the upper watercourse 
(accurately, source of the waters) of Gihon, and 

t it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David’ (2 Chron. xxxii. 30.) It may also be 
the ‘conduit of the 1 Pool,“ mentioned in 
Isaiah and the Second k of Kings. The exis- 
tence of the aqueduct Aer is a 8 
argument in favour of the belief that the City o 
David occupied a portion of Mount Moriah, and it 
may possibly enable us to identify the Pool, or some 
source near it, as the Upper Gihon, and Silvaur as 
Gihon in the Valley.” 


an educt in this 


lane 


A Milwaukie judge recently restored order in his 
court by drawing a seven-shooter, and flourishing it 
at the turbulent. 

The young ladies of Waterville, Maine, having 
recently organi an anti-tobacco society, the 
young men of that town have organised an anti- 

8 society. * 1 

i is very sorry, the Post-says, that the 
could not k ‘their fire until the * of the 
Russian Grand Duke. They took pride, however, 
in showing him Mrs. O’Leary’s cow and the Post- 
9415 7* M f the h 

ere is a Missouri paper’s notion of the hi 
calling of ism :—‘‘We are compelled t 
make this week’s issue almost exclusiyely a local 
and advertisement paper; but look out for next 
week’s. It will be one of the gayest, fiercest, hottest 
papers that ever went forth from an American news 


omsonxs AMENITIES.—A bon mot relating to 
the Tichborne trial is circulating in Westminster 
Hall. A few days after the passage of arms be- 
tween the Attorney-General and Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine, the latter was pon a learned friend, 
* 2 the Atto Gene f had not yet got 

own to Wapping.” re was, No, m 
lord, he has — gm got out of Billingegate.” N 

THe FIX III AND THE INFINITE. —A lady writes 
to the Academy of Sciences that she has at last 
found the principle which differentiates the finite 
from the infinite. She demands that five other 
academies shall join the Academy of Sciences, and 
that together they shall pay her a sum of one mil- 
—— At this price she will yield up her 
secret. e Academy has declined to refer this 
vast and indirect claim to arbitration.—Zritish Me- 
dical Journal. ' 
Birmingham tradesman 


1 receives half of a 5“. note, and an order for about 


5. worth of which he at once forwards, but 
does not receive the other half-note. No; that has 
gone to another tradesman, and has brought the 
swindler 5“. worth of But the swindler, 
anxious to give as little trouble as possible, out of 
mere nature sends the second tradesman the 
address of the first, and advises them to divide the 
Bl. between them. This they do, and meanwhile 
he is on his 2A America, where his peculiar 
talent of maki is money go twice as far as other 
people will in stead at t prices. 

Insurnious Dyzs.—The Mechanic’s Magazine 
warns its readers that the coal-tar, or aniline dyes, 
in the beauty of which we have been revelling ever 
since the of mauve, are poisonous, and 
that fabrics coloured with them are capable of in- 
juriously affecting wearers of them and workers in 
them. Aniline itself is poisonous, and many of the 
oxidising agents used in connection with it are poi- 
sonous, It however, that the deleterious 
effects are not so apparent where the dyes are pro- 
perly used as in cases of low qualities of colours, 
put on cheaply. 

A PLAIN-sPOKEN Bisnor.— A London correspon- 
dent says:—The death of Dr. Daly, Bishop of 
Cashel, reminds me of an incident in his career 
which is worth mentioning. Many years ago, when 
ritualism had attained only very modest propor- 
tions, and when the High Church party had a 
r for the episcopal +" a they have 
ong since ou i id a visit to 
St. Barnabas ae 


0 
urch, Pimlic then the Mecca of 


Anglo-Catholics. His lo up was spied out by 
some of the clergy, and they ull went fn procession 
to the bishop and or his blessing. Dr. 


Daly, who was almost as vehement a Protestant as 
Dean M'‘Neile, and who stammered a good deal, 
thus replied to the request: I- W. ont d- do any- 
thing of the s-s-s-sort. I've had enough of your 
t-t-tomfoolery.” The feelings of the St Barnabas 
clergy mag be more readily imagined than described, 
as the penny-a-liners say.— Bradford Observer. 

A Lenten BUL or Fanz.“ — The bill of 
fare for the faithful“ of the metropolis dur- 
ing Lent has been issued by Archbishop Man- 
ning. The ‘‘tlispensations” run as follows: I. 
Flesh meat is allowed at the single meal of those 
who are bound to fast, and at the discretion of 
those who are not so bound, on all days except 
Wednesdays and Fridays, Ember Saturday, aud 
the four last days in Holy Week. On Sundays 
even those who are bound to fast may eat flesh 
meat at their discretion. 2. Eggs are allowed at 
the single meal of those who are bound to fast, and 
at the discretion of those who are not so bound, on 
all days except Ash Wednesday and the last three 
days of Holy Week. 3. Cheese, under the same 
restrictions, is allowed on all days except Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. 4. The use of 
dripping and lard is permitted at dinner and ‘‘col- 


lation“ on all days except Good Friday. 5. On 
these days, Sundays included, whereon flesh meat 
is allowed, fish is not permitted at the same meal. 
At the end of these ‘‘dispensations the faithful 
are reminded that the time for f ing the pre- 
cept of Easter Communion is from Ash Wednesday 
to Low Sunday, both days included.” It would be 
interesting to see the Ritualistic ménu side by side 
with the above. 

Tue Rumovurep Comet.—A h has re- 
cently been going the round of the press throughout 
Europe announcing, on the authority of Professor 
Plantamour, of Geneva, that a comet was approach- 
ing the earth, and that unless its course changed 
there must inevitably be a collision on the 12th of 
August. A telegram from Geneva now says that 
Professor Plantamour, having been applied to on the 
subject, declares the statement to be entirely with- 
out. foundation. Nature derides all popular appre- 
hension on the subject. Kepler, who was wont to 
2 that there are as many comets in the sky as 
fishes in the ocean, has had his opinion endorsed in 
later times by Arago, who has estimated the number 
of these bodies which traverse the solar system as 
17,500,000. But what follows from this? Surely 
that comets are very harmless bodies, or we should 
have suffered from them long before this, even if we 
do not admit that the earth is as old as geologists 
would make it. Most of these celestial phenomena 
are mere ‘‘wind-bags.” The comet of 1770 posi- 
tively got so near to Jupiter that it got entangled 
among Sis moons, the diameter of the smallest of 
which is only some 2,000 miles; but the moons 
pursued their courses as if nothing had happened, 
while the comet was so discomfited by the encounter 
that it returned by another road —i. e., astronomi- 
cally speaking, its orbit was entirely changed. -In 
1861 we actually did pass through a comet. 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-atamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 


Births, Marringes, und Denths. 


BIRT H. 


HU MPHREYS.—Feb. 13, at 4, Trafalger-square, Brompton, 
the wife of Henry T. Humphreys, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


HARRISON— HALDANE.—Feb. 13, at Park Chapel, by 
the Rev. J. C. Harrison, father of the bridegroom, assisted 
by the Rev. J. Stoughton, D.D., T. Grove Harrison, of 6, 
Fitawiliam. road, C m, to Jane Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of T. Haldane, Esq., of Adelaide. No cards. At 
home 13th and 14th, 20th and 21st March. 

ATKINSON—ADDYMAN-—Feb. 7, at Zion Chapel, Sun- 
derjand, by the father of the bride, the Rev. G. Atkinson, 
Co tional minister of Selby, to Mary, second daughter 
of the T. Addyman, of Sunderland. 

NEEDHAM—TAYLOR—Feb. 15, at the Cemetery-road 
Congregational Church, Sheffield, by the Rev. A. J. 
Bedelle, Francia, eldest son of the late Mr. Edwin Need- 
ham, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. Geo. Taylor. 

PEASE—WI N.—Feb. 15, at :Saltburn-on-the-Sea, by 
the Rev. Mr. Ibbotson, Joseph Beaumont Pease, Eag., of 
Middlesbo h, to Mary, eldest daughter of Isaac W‘\son, 
Es „ of — Hall, Northallerton. 


DEATH. 
LANKESTER.—Feh. 18, at Russell House, Southampton 
Mary, the beloved w fe of Mr. William Lankester, J. P., in 
her 65th year. 


GOOD VALUE FOR MONEY is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, careful pur- 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom they 
deal. For thirty years, Horniman’s Pure Teas in packets 
have given general satisfaction, being ay strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. (2 Agents are 
Appointed.) 


BREAKFAST.—Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each et is labelled—* James 
E ps Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
of | pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

HoLioway’s PILLs.— In general debility, mental depres- 
sion, aud nervous irritability, there is no medicine which 
operates so like a charm as these famous Pills. They purify 
the blood, soothe and streit the nerves, elevate the 
spirits, and, in fact, render the patient sensible of s total and 
most delightful revolution in his whole system. They may 
be commended most unreservedly as the bap! 4 best family 
medicine in existence. Though so powerfully efficacious, the 
are singularly mild in their operation, and may be given with 
implicit confidence to delicate women and young children. 
They contain not a oo“ of mercury or other noxious sub- 
stance, and cannot do harm. Delicate females, and all per- 
sons of sedentary habits will fiud these Pills a blessing. 


Murkets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, Feb. 19. 

The supply of English wheat for to-day’s market ws 
small, and arrivals from abroad were moderate. Good dry 
samples of English wheat realised the prices of Monday 
last. Foreign wheat meta retail sale, at former quotations. 


— ſ 


Flour a quiet trade, without change in prices. Leas, beans 
and Indian corn ‘made former prices. — barley was 
unchanged in value, grinding descriptions were the turn lower 


to sell. Of oats a good supply was offering ex ship, and Fri- 
day’s prices were barely obtaimable. At the ports of call large 
arrivals are reported. Cargoes are in steady demand, aud 
the prices of last week maiutained. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Fev. 19.— The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 11,749 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 3,952; in 1870, 3,426; in 1869, 


6,612; end in 1868, 843 head. An increased smounrt of 


i 
b 
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firmness has been noticed in the cattle trade to-day. The 
supply of beasts has been limited, but owing to the good 
supply of grass in the pastures, the condition of the stock 
has satiafi or all breeds the demand has been 
more animated, and prices have been "steadier. The best 
Scots and crosses have occasionally made 5s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 
per 8lbs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambrid 
shire we received about 1,500 Scots and crosses; from other 
of England about 250 various breeds; and from Scot- 
107 Scots and crosses, The 


* lly 
been satisfactory. In all breeds 11 pene . 

ices have risen 4d. per lbs. The best Downs and half- 
in the wool, have made 78. 2d. to 7s. 4d., and out 
of the wool, 5s. 10d. to 6s. per Slbs. Calves were disposed 


of at about late rates. Pigs were unaltered in value. 

Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 

s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 4 to 4 0 Pr. coarse wooled 6 8 7 0 
Second quality . 4 4 81 PrimeSouthdown7 2 7 4 
Primelargeoxen 4 10 5 2 le coarsecalves4 6 5 2 
Prime Scots. .5 4 5 6 Prime small 5 4 6 0 
Coarseinf.sheep 4 8 5 4 Large hoges .3 8 4 4 
Second quality .5 8 6 4 Neat sm. porkers 4 6 5 0 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Feb. 
19.—The supplies have been limited. The trade has been 
firmer at our quotations. The imports into London last 
week consisted of 91 qrs. 1,505 packages from Hamburg, and 
16 from Harlingen. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 

Inferior beef 3 4103 8 | Middling do. .4 6to4 10 

* Aer n 3 10 4 3 Prime — 5 5 5 8 

i 0.44 4 6) — 5 „ 8 4 4 

Prime small do. 4 8 4 10 8m J. „ €6 90 

Vell ....54 6 O}lamb....900 0 0 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Feb. 19.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 432 firkins butter and 2,895 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign ports 17,797 packages butter, and 1,802 
bales and 50 boxes bacon. There has been no alteration to 
notice in the butter market during the past week, the de- 
mand being almost exclusively for the finest descriptions of 
both Irish and foreign ; inferior qualities almost unsaleable, 
The bacon market ruled dull during the past week, and 
prices declined fully 2s. to 3s. per cwt.; at the decline there 
was more doing, and the market closed steadier, the general 
feeling being that prices are at the lowest. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Feb. 16.— 
Business has improved 4— the week, and fair prices 
have been obtained for the leading descriptions of fruit and 
vege Among the imports from Paris we now re- 
ceiving some very good „ with the different sorts of 

ing, and also some samples of Easter Beurré 

, which are very . A few strawberries of home 
have made their a ce, price 3s. Gd. per oz, 
potatoe trade is very sluggish, with a downward ten- 


HOPS.—Boroveu, Monday, Feb. 19.—During the past 
week our market has been characterised by the absence of 
demand for every description of hops, and an easier currency 
consequently prevails, the last growth in icular can be 
bought on more advan us terms, — 2 where pressed 
to sale. Low and um yearlings are for the present 
neglected ; a few sales are effected in the finer sorts. The 
continevtal markets are firm, with little doing. Latest ad- 
vices from New York report trade to be at a standstill, with 
firm prices for the finest samples, which are scarce. Mid and 
East Kent, 101. 10s., 121. 12s., to 171.; Weald, 8“, 10s., 91. 9s., 
to 10. 10s.; Sussex, 7/. 15s., 81. 88., to 91. 96. Farnham 
and country, III. lls. 13/. to 16/. Yearlings—Mid and 
East Kent, 31., 41. 4s., to 6“. 108.; Weald of Kent, 31., 
., 5l. 15s,; 3L, 31. 10s. to 5“. 5s.: Farnham 
and country, 6l., to 71. ; Old, II. 5s., II. 10s., to 21. 


POTATOES.—BorovuGn AND Srtratrmtros, Monday, 
Feb. 19.—The supplies have been good; the trade has been 
dull, at about late rates. Last week’s import was confined to 
32 sacks 1 box from Guernsey, and 90 tons from Dunkirk. 
Regents, 808. to 120s. per ton; Flukes, 75s. to 90s. per ton; 
Rocks, 100s, to 130s, per ton; Victorias, 1008. to 130s. per 
ton 


SEED, Monday, Feb. 19.—Fine English cloverseed was 
offered more freely. The finest samples of red were held 
* 1 3632 
y for export, commanded some advance. White seed was 

uite as dear. Trefoil was steady in value and demand. 
Phere was very little i in either white or brown 
mustardseed, and the quotations were the same as last week 
for both sorts. Spring tares met more inquiry, and were 
fully as dear. There was no alteration in the value of good 
— r 2 Grass seeds of all sorts sold steadily, at very 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 19.—In the wool market there has 
A7 1 


an amount of firmness. The business doing 
has been good. For all descriptions of English Wool there 
has been a strong inquiry, and extreme prices have been well 
maintained. At the public sales of ial weol consider- 


able animation has beeu and extreme rates have 
btained apparent, 


been 
ae Monday, Feb. 19.— Linseed oil has been in 
oe Rape has been quiet. Other oils have sold 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 19.—The market has been 
11 spot, 51s. 6d. per cwt. Town tallow, 41s. 9d. 


COAL, Monday, Feb. 19.—Market without alteration from 
lastday. Hettons Wallsend, 22s. 6d. ; a J. 218. 6d. ; 


Tunstall, 20s. 6d. ; gy West, ’ ; Tees, 22s. 
ne de arrived, 26. ips left from last day, 1. Ships 
sea, 35. 


—— 


Adbertisements, 


EASIDE EDUCATION. — Claremont 
House, Ilfracombe.— Miss LEWIN, daughter of a Con- 
Minister, wishes to TAKE O LITTLE 
IRLS to Board and Educate, Home comforts; Terms 
and references on application. 


HE Rev. W. F. HURNDALL, MA., Ph. D., 
RECEIVES Twenty-five PUPILS at his residence, 
THE CEDARS, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
pf Prospectuses on application. 

TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 

HALF TERM will begin Tuurspay, March 7. 
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‘GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 


THE BEST, 
Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recent Sr., Lonpon, W.; 59, Boro Sr., LivEr- 
POOL ; and 101, SAUCHTEHALL Sr., GLAsGow. 


Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS. for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
mg! for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY 

for DISEASES of the LEGS, Ulcers, Varicose Veins, 

&c., 1, Red Lion-square, W.C. Established in 1857, under 

the distinguished patronage of Miss Florence Nightingale, 
and many members of the aristocracy. 

President—His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.C., K.G. 

The ordinary income of this important and useful Charity 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the kind 
and generous help of those who have sent donations, the 
wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 

These diseases prevail very extensively 3 the indus- 
trious poor, and this is the only hospital in the United King- 
dom where such cases are one! —— 

This valuable institution has no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely upon benevolent support. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
Bankers; or by the Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., I, 
Red Lion-square, W. C. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician— Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment, 1,00) weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


(SELORALUM. An odourless, non- 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. 
common salt. 


isonous 
armless as 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 

Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour — the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
aor = CHAS. Royal College of 8 M. D.. 
essor of Hygiene, ollege urgeons, 
and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 


(\HLORALUM IS DISINFECTANT, 
(CHLORALUM IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
CA RALUM IS ASTRINGENT. 


6d. I 
3 — at tly- reduced prices. 
Girl Fo R CHOLERA. 
M FOR BIC MS. 
(KSLORALUM POWDER. 


( \HLORALUM POWDER IS HARMLESS. 
( \HLORALUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 


Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close and [Ill- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 

. — and holes 
Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 

Dustbins Provision Stores 

Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 

Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


‘asks, 1 ewt, for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 
HLORALUM WOOL. 


( \HLORALUM WOOL IN SURGERY. 
6 WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


HLORALUM WOOL.—The New Styptie and Anti- 

septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 

packages, at 68. per 1 

HLORALUM WADDING—CHLORALUM 

WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 

in coffins. A dead body, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 


LORALUM Is 8OLD BY ALL CHYMISTS. 
(HLORALUM CO. :—1 and 2, Great Winchester-street 


E - U. 


ON DON CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of SUB- 
SCRIBERS will be héld in the vestry of TOTTENHAM. 
COURT-ROAD CHAPEL, on Wepnespay, February 
28th, 1872, at Five o’clock, after which, at Half-past Six, the 
usual PUBLIC MEETING will take place in the Chapel, 
HENRY WRIGHT, Esq,, J. P., Treasurer, will preside. 

The under-mentioned and other Gentlemen are expected to 


her. JAMES KN 

. KNAGGS, mubject—" ‘lding in 

London Essential to its Spiritual — 
Rer. LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, LLB, subject— 


“ Spiritual 2 in London Powerful f h Progress 
throughout the World, ee 


1 SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION of 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, made before 1800, to- 
gether with Drawings and Casts of Ancient Instruments, 
will be opened at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
in the month of June, 1872. 

It is requested that any information bearing on the subject 
may be communicated by possessors of Instruments and 
others to the Secretary of the Musical Instruments’ Exhibi- 
tion Committee, South Kensington Museum, London, W. 


— — — — 


R. WILLIAMS! S DIVINITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships are open to such Students as shall have 
taken a Degree in one of the Scottish or English Universi- 
ties, or in the University of Dublin. 

Dr. Williams’s Trustees announce THREE VACANCIES 
during the present year. 

For further iculars, apply at the Library, 8, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, to the . Thomas Hunter, Secretary. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872, London 


Centre. 

An EXAMINATION will be held, 44 on Mon- 
Dax, June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for information, or 
desirous of attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in 
London, are requested to apply to the Secretary for the 
London Centre, Miss E. 4 Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. : 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MastTer— 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, E.., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Seconp MAsTER— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early Loglish of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philologi iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Di of the Southern Counties of d,” 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B X., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud C .ss Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Resipent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the , the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


yioroRria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


F{IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and Departments. 
Classics, Mathematics, Moderu „ and thorough 
ish. 
inder-Garten and Pestalosszian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A, 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, Highbury House, St. 
8. 


School duties were resumed on Jan. 20th. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


TZI SHAKESPEARE, £4 4. 
HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
quay = afforded 
0 


E 


inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES 
before 
purchasing, 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 
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BkrrisR EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Second-Class Lives Assured on an Improved System. 
Settlement Policies. 

CaPITAL:—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


Orrics :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
G eorge Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 


A > hu ae ¥sq., „* Hill. 0 

Jun n Hartley, * le-street, City. 

William Lemon, „Lincoln's mm. * 

ey Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 
William Smith 


» U Norwood. . 
Edward Bean Underhill’ Beg LL.D., Hampstead. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
illiam Sutton Gover, Esq., F.8.8., F. L A. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq 


SETTLEMENT POLICIES. 
The C issues Settlement Policies under Tables A 


and F, at premiums, stating the names of the 

ee coo py hey we y 
policies have the protective advantages of a trust- 

and are exempt from probate duty. 


) INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Exceller* “economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 

the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, . sciatica, 

lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 

Le. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


YDROPATHIC INSTITUTION 

Matlock Bank, continues to be carried on by Mr. and 
Mrs. SMEDLEY and a Resident Hydropathic Physician, 
M.D.C.M. The most extensive Saloons and large, airy bed- 
rooms in the kingdom; private drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms, and private sitting-rooms, connected with bedrooms ; 
splendid views; equal temperature throughout winter and 
summer, Charges less than other large Establishments. 

Prospectus free by post. 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. : - 
One of the most el t, com- 
fortable, and — 7 
in the three ki ms.” — The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 


much 7 in recommeudio 
it.“ — The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 
“An establishment remarkable 


for ite able — ä — reason- 
fort" Bare Life, Son 17, 1871. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

‘ HOLEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from 1s. 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


. 
“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 


. 
* 


certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends:”—J. 
RosBerts, 

“As on all visite, I can testify that this is the 
most home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 


„1 have come to 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entirely New 
Entertainment, by Professor Pepper, entitled 
Shadows, and the Story of the Shadowless Man. Professor 
wee New Entertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
ANSWERED by the AUTUMN MANCEUVRES; or, 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth. New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Geo 

— . * for him by the Chairman of t 


host of the Toll-House. IIlus- 


Kin 5 „Matthews Magi d 
Jugeling. “Admission to the whole, One 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & co. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & CO., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOV. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


ION CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 
; Every i of 1 — — to all — noe 
mproved cons ion. orough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 
SAMUEL c. HEMMING and CO. 


ished 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


— — 


HREE LARGE GALVANISED and 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to hold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 
Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W. 


— —ͥ( —— oe — 
— — — — — — — — ́—— —— — 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 


rfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the words— 


“KINAHAN’S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork, 


Wholesale Depot, 64, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


TAMMERING, STUTTERING, and othr 
Impediments of Speech successfully treated, without 
mechanical means, by a Physician who has given special 
attention to this class of affections. A Vacancy for a Resi- 
dent Patient—Address, M. D., care of Messrs. Emmott, 
— ml and Co., Advertising Agents, 138, Ficet-street, 
London. 


HLORODYNE (TOWLE’S). — Pleasant 
and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP.- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A su writes :—“It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 
CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bimation in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 


TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


CHILBLAINS AND BRUISES. 
Use the celebrated EMBROCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL ALL, 


. Which affords instant relief. 


Prepared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London, and sold by Chemists and Druggists. It is most 
serviceable for Chilblains before they are broken. Price 
ls. 14d. per bottle. 


QUIN INE WINE as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine js administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
inine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufactugr. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
inine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 


House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 
Worcester. 


- ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Eftectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA ‘TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect | ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
to , in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 68. 88., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Health 
is a blessing without which life would be a burden. 
Disease and suffering none are exempt from; and one of the 
safest and most ious remedies will be found in the 
occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 
qy all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. 1)d., 28. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it. Price 103. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holbora, London. 


Q PANTO FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex, Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL, It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. ‘The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


“A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Alt curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 


Hair. Itis of no consequeuce how — or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used, Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


a 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 
The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. W. 
RT S CARACAS COCOA. 


A most delicious and valuable article.“ — Standard. 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.“ Court Circular. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and five aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.”’—Standard. 


— — 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 


The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 
O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 


Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 28s.; Hart l, 27s. best Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
stone, 25s.; mew Silkstone, 24s.; best Clay-cross, 25s. ; 
Primrose, 23s. ; Derby 2 s.; Barnsley, ; Kitchen, 
21s; Hartley, 203.; Cobbles, 20s.; Nuts, 193.; Tanfield 
Moor, 24s.; small, 13s, Coke, 16s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's -basin, No 
Agents. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 29s. G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best W alls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham: 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 

0 “ CLEANLINESS.” 
The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 


view of derivir ter profit, are manufacturing and vendin 
SPURIOUS Narr NS of the above article. . 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
| (NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and lronmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J.GODDARD, 
hemist, Leicester. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scarer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention cur unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent 8u s:—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
— 1 College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq., S to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esg., F. R. S., Assistant - Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy'sHospital; W. Coulson, Eeg., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq., 
F. KC. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Esq., -in-Chief to the itan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be f by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
. Price of 1 Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


ostage, 5 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

FrASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-OCAPS, &e. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th. test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support i. all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
us, hignt in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 102. and 

168. each, Postage, free. 0 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadb ly, London. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and e the 


weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous m 
— discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the — 
YNE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


marvellous 
CHLOROD 


edia, and regulate the circulating s 


tems of the 
of Physicians, 


y, you will provide yourself with that 
London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 4 — 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neural 


From Soar Wak ween CONYNGHAM. 


a, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1888. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be lad 


to ave half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


„„ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. Gd. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


CONCERTINAS. 


Anglo-German from £1 11s. 6d. English from £2 2s. 


All separately fitted double-screwed notes. 


JONES and SON, 6, Cross 


List free. 


Street, Hatton Garden, E.. 


TO SUNDAY 
AND 


DAY-SCHOOL 
MANAGERS. 


Post free Two 


GEO. M. HAMMER, 


SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 
OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 
Which each combine a Sloped Desk, Flat 

Mustrated Catalogue of Desks, Seats, Tables, Galleries, Easels, Blackboards, &c., 
nee, 
other Colleges and Schools have 


108, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


able, and Backed Seat for Lectures, &c. 


The Methodist College, Belfast, and a large number of 
u fitted by G. M. H. 


C 


AN DL E S. 


FIELD’S SELF-FITTING. 


These admirable Candles are 
ine, and also in Chamber 


— 


12 in a box. 


in increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in Spermaceti, Paraffine, 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 
SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to su 
kind of Compos 


ites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. 2 
8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., 
Tallow Candles. 


the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


pound area Pale Brown Colour; those at 
give more light, and burn twice as long as 


Manufactured and sold only by : 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


LEA AND PEBRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


i . — , aud Squills are too often invoked to 
he eat in 8, 10 


oe Va and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
of such s remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense 


of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
88. modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” sags: 
— have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 


test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
the constitution. Hencecit is used with the 
most success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, ry Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re 


spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M 
Chemist, Scarborou 
* valids should 
eases of the 


h. 
read Grosby’s Prize ;‘l reatise on Dis. 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all 


hemists. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otners. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 
AND LOZENGES, 3s. 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & X. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. | 


TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions | 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 
FANIS. 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
neonvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts, 


OHN GOSNELL) and 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” great! 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


00.56 


excels all 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon 


eee | ee — 


AMUEL BROTHERS 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, 


QO’ ERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY 


(pV ERvOATS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


NIN 


REPRESENTING 


of SUPERIOR STYLE 
de and FINISH. ae A ell 
VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 

FIT and QUALITY. 


— 


aT lal afl) 9 (Bee aha] oh 
¥ 
Abele hall Irak 
218. — — | A 9805. | 2is. 218. 
3 — 42s. BL „ ae, 
33s. — 505. | Pr Gos aan. | Bas. 
“42s. | 4s. | Gs. Dp ~ 60s. | 428. | 42s. 
50s. 50s. 70s. L. 20s 50s. 50s. 
55s. 558. Bis. i Bis. | 55s. 65s. 
2 ot i. 1 7 — | * 00. 
70s. — — | H | — 70s. | 70s. 
Sis. —— — | | | — 848. | S4s. 
~All sizes of | Guide to | Patterns Illustrated New style 
every class for self- of every in 0 
immediate use, measurement class different for 
or to sent sont styles Over- 
measure. free. free. coats 


QAMUEL BROTHERs, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


— — — — z — — — 


L 
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50s | 268 | 57s. | C | 16s, 24s. | 215. 
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iminediate use, measure- class noted for Style 
or to ment sent sent lard and 
measure. free. free. Wear. | Quality. 
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SAN UEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


MANUE IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 


illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Prin 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, ded 
from a purchase, Patterns sent free. 


CAMEL. BROTHEUS, 50, LUDGATE- 


Hill, London. 


— > ~ -— 
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COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dore Greenwell 


MPHANKSGIVING 


— — 
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STRAHAN & CO. hi nnn 


The ART of the WORKS of 
- ry 10s. „D.C. I., Poet Larveate. Vol. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. H. Taine, D. 
&c. Translated by W. F. 

— Daily News,” * 44 „ 
84 N 1 (Immediately. 
on QUESTIONS : 

a = of a Conference held 
Hotel on July 19th, ck ond 


‘Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Bmall Bro, 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LESSONS in HOUSER 
ECONOMY. By Mrs. WIIAM SHAEN. — 


Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


DAY. 


ead ytignabill has been specially prepared for this occasion, 


THANKSGIVING DAY: What does it mean 
wee printed, demy 8yo, creel ears 


WORKS BY LORD KINLOCH. 
wads „ pheal 3 
for SUNDA 
Iro IE N Y E EVENING; or, 


In One Volume, — yg a 


Mes TREASURE ; 
* * for Every Day of the 1 eee 


by F. 
1 * FIDDLESTICK. 


Powss, M.A 1 the heart be 
right we want no new hands, feet and eyes wherewith to 


— Hamilton and Co.; ; Partridge and Co. 


the Rev. 


Now ready, price Ie. Gd, 
TE 8 47 — NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION : the Reasons Why the Poor should be 


a in 3 —.— CLARMONT J. DANIBLL. 


Be . 1 8 8 and Co., 3 hall- 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
ORTY-EIGHT, 1 rior to 1867 
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